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The Scriptures in Preaching 
By THE RicuTt Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The title of this paper is somewhat solemn in appearance. It 
may also be rather fearsome in its large comprehensiveness. It 
may smack of the didacticism of seminary courses in Scripture 
and Homiletics. 

Nevertheless, the present paper is purposely scrappy and in- 
complete. The topics to be considered in it are only such as hap- 
pened to draw my special attention in my varied reading. Busy 
priests, who will have an occasional rest of some minutes between 
their necessary activities, could spend such uncertain leisure 
moments in reading some one topic—such as that presented in 
the brief limits of this paper—with a pleasant sense of not being 
called upon to digest a long and logically conceived discussion of 
a very extensive subject. And it is quite possible that what is 
read in such a brief resting-space may be the better remembered 
because of that simple fact. 

(1) The Exact Words of Scripture——I once listened to a pro- 
fessor of homiletics severely lecturing a pupil who had just fin- 
ished the preaching of a sermon in the seminary chapel. The 
professor had been a longtime pastor in a large city parish, and 
of course had preached and had listened to many sermons. He 
warned the whole body of seminarians who constituted the audi- 
tory to take the trouble to look up any text which they would 
quote in order to be certain that they had its exact wording. 

This was undoubtedly good advice, for memory often plays 
curious tricks with us. And the Holy Scriptures are inspired of 
God. For many reasons they deserve our deep veneration; 
and they justly demand whatever labors that veneration may im- 


pose on our time and our energies. 
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On the other hand, however, the translators of the Scriptures 
into various languages are not inspired. Even in a given tongue, 
two translations may vary in diction and still reproduce the 
thought of the original. Just now I wish to signalize one text 
which is very familiar to priests but is not, I think, well known by 
the laity. So far as I recall, I heard it used only once by a 
preacher—and that preacher was “‘the Chrysostom of the West,”’ 
Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia. He was quoting the alter- 
nately comforting and terrible words of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
(chapter xxv) and had come thus to the thirty-fifth verse, which 
in our (Baltimore) Challoner’s version runs as follows: ‘‘For I 
was hungry, and you gave Me to eat; I was thirsty, and you 
gave Me to drink; I was a stranger, and you took Mein.” In 
rendering the last portion of the verse, however, the Archbishop 
changed the words “‘you took Me in” to “you received Me.” Of 
course, he did this intentionally. He obviously tried to avoid 
the slangy phrase which might easily make the hearers smile, and 
might thus interrupt the most affecting train of thought in Our 
Saviour’s declaration. Was he not justified in making the slight 
change whilst retaining the full meaning? 

I had always thought the expression “‘you took me in’”’ a bit of 
exclusively American slang, until I came upon the following 
anecdote: 


‘“‘When Dean Swift first visited Dublin, there was a large orphanage 
erected in the city, for which subscriptions were being asked. The 
Dean promised five pounds towards the building fund. 

“On the following day the newspapers printed a report to the 
effect that the distinguished visitor was subscribing fifty pounds! 

“He was quite annoyed and let it be known to the members of the 
building committee. They promised to refute the report in the next 
day’s papers, but Dean Swift would not suffer such a humiliation. 
He promised to give the fifty pounds on condition that he be allowed 
to choose the inscription for the stone carving over the main entrance. 

“The request was granted and there it stands to-day: ‘I was a 
stranger and ye took me in.’”’ 


I do not know the original source of this anecdote, and I came 
upon it with no reference given. I thought the story might be 
apocryphal; and, if so, might have originated in an American 
brain. I was led to this doubt by the fact that both the Author- 
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ised Version and the Revised Version of our separated brethren 
contain the words ‘“‘ye took Me in.” Inasmuch as American 
scholars were consulted in the preparation of the Revised Version, 
I thought that neither they nor their British collaborators were 
aware of the comical double meaning of the phrase; and I also 
conjectured that Archbishop Ryan, although a born Irishman, 
having lived long in St. Louis, might have learned there the 
slangy meaning of the phrase—for Missourians are everywhere 
credited with “‘wanting to be shown.” 

On the other hand, I find a footnote (page 138) in Father 
O’Dowd’s “Preaching,” referring to ‘‘a jocular application of the 
text, ‘I was a stranger and you took me in,’ to a man whose sim- 
plicity is traded upon by a cunning rogue....” Well, if the 
phrase is thus interpreted jocularly in all English-speaking 
countries, the wonder remains that the constructors of the Re- 
vised Version had not deemed desirable such an alteration of the 
Authorised Version as Archbishop Ryan skillfully made in Chal- 
loner’s edition of the Catholic Bible. Why stick to a phrase 
which would make everybody smile, when it could be replaced, 
with equally complete meaning, by the simple and singularly 
interpretative word “‘received’’? 

(2) Quote the Scriptures Impressively—We can apply, with 
even greater force, toa single quotation from the Bible what Father 
J. V. O’Connor said in his “Hints on Preaching’ (Philadelphia, 
1894, p. 59) in respect of the whole Sunday Gospels: “The im- 
pressive reading of the Gospel bespeaks attention for your ser- 
mon. Indeed, nothing awakens deeper attention than the proper 
reading of the word of God. The people never tire of the Beauty, 
ever ancient, ever new. They know the Sunday Gospels by heart, 
yet they listen with ever fresh attention.” Whatever be the 
‘gait’ (so to speak) in your preaching, go slower when quoting 
words of Holy Writ, in order to gain a certain amount of external 
impressiveness that will both ensure special attention for them 
and will also permit more leisure for their better understanding 
by the hearers. After all, the words you quote are not your 
words, however doctrinally exact your own words may be. You 
are now, with special reverence, repeating the inspired Word of 
God. 
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Apropos of all this, another anecdote is told of Dean Swift which 
may well be authentic, and which illustrates, I think, the won- 
derful power of Scriptural phraseology when it is impressively 
uttered by a preacher—as it no doubt was by the Dean in one of 
his “charity sermons’”’ (as they are called in Great Britain). This 
particular sermon is supposed to be the shortest one ever preached. 
We are told that, having mounted into the pulpit, the Dean sol- 
emnly opened the Bible at Proverbs (xix. 17) and slowly read: 
‘“‘He that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord.”” My recol- 
lection of the anecdote is that he omitted the remainder of the 
verse: “And He will repay.’’ This omission would strengthen the 
force, the slow but deep emphasis which the Dean no doubt placed 
on the word “‘lendeth.’”’ For his whole comment on his text con- 
sisted of the following: “Brethren, if you trust the security, come 
down with the cash!” And this comment was his whole sermon— 
for he descended forthwith from the pulpit with measured gait, 
and thus allowed his audience to mull over the marvellous prom- 
ise made by God to those who have pity on the poor. Now, it is 
true that an ordinary preacher could hardly act in this fashion 
without risking obviously adverse reflections on his extraordinary 
sermon. But Dean Swift, known far and wide as an eccentric 
man, probably delivered his short sermon with more impres- 
sivenesss and better success than we could hope for. He was 
pardoned for his brevity—for the flat decisiveness of his com- 
ment on a text that possessed a truly portentous message of 
heavenly charity. 

Apropos of what was said in the first section of this paper 
(‘The Exact Words of Scripture’), let me note that the Author- 
ized Version employs the word “pity,’’ whereas our Baltimore 
Challoner’s version has the word “mercy.’”’ The meaning is 
clearly the same, even as “‘received”’ retains the exact meaning 
of “‘took mein.”’ This fact leads me to another topic. 

(3) Be Tolerant of Different Wordings——By this I mean that, 
since we have no “authorized version’”’ in quite the same sense as 
English-speaking Protestants have such a version, a priest who 
seems to us to be misquoting a text may simply be using some 
other approved version than that of our (Baltimore) Challoner’s. 
It is a pity that this should be the fact, since a uniquely author- 
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ized version would remove all the unpleasant variations to be 
found in our different Catholic Bibles. This fact not only con- 
fuses both priest and people, but it also makes the construction of 
a Catholic verbal Concordance partly unserviceable—almost 
useless for those who have not been using the particular version 
upon which the Concordance has been based. This would not 
be true, to any notable extent, so far as a textual Concordance is 
concerned. We accordingly have several good textual Concord- 
ances in English, one or other of which ought to be in every priest’s 
collection of books. 

It does seem to be pitiful that English-speaking Catholics—of 
all good folk!—appear unable to “get together’’ in such a desirable 
undertaking. I am strongly under the impression that the New 
Testament employed in my seminary days for reading at meals 
was that of Kenrick rather than that of Challoner (but, even here, 
there is more than one “‘Challoner’s’”’ version). If Kenrick’s ver- 
sion was thus used, it may have been a loving tribute to the 
memory of the great ecclesiastic who had founded the seminary. 
But the students, thus familiarized with one wording, might find 
it difficult, in later life, to consult satisfactorily the Concordance 
made so zealously by Dr. Thompson for Catholics, since Thomp- 
son’s work is based on the (Baltimore) Challoner. Will not some 
scholarly and unprejudiced writer tell us the inside story (if such 
indeed there be) of the reason why the correspondence between 
Newman and Kenrick failed to inaugurate the provision of a 
commonly acceptable version of the Bible for English-speaking 
people? Howbeit, let us proceed now to other topics. 

(4) Seek Variety in the Use of Scripture——I have noted above 
the desirability of adding one or other textual Concordance to a 
priest’s ‘‘collection of books.’’ I did not style such a collection 
of books a “‘library,’”’ because curates are often under the handi- 
cap of more or less frequent—but always uncertain—transfers 
from parish to parish (sometimes from rural to urban parishes or 
vice versa), and reasonably dislike the menace to the bindings of 
the books thus involved in such frequent migrations, mayhap 
recalling Benjamin Franklin’s view that “three removes are as 
bad as a fire.”’ 

Variety is the spice of preaching as it is of life. For instance, 
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people may get as tired of hearing, “‘Now is the acceptable time, 
now is the day of salvation,’’ even as the disciples of St. John 
Evangelist grew tired of hearing that sublime Apostle’s frequent 
iteration of: ‘‘Little children, love one another.”’ 

In “The Priestly Vocation,” Bishop Ward gives us two pages 
(117-119) on this subject in his one chapter entitled “‘Preaching.”’ 
Let me quote very slightly some of his views: 


“It is astonishing how little use many preachers make of the in- 
spired Word of God, containing as it does in itself not only the 
essence of all religious history and dogma, but so many words of 
Christ Himself. ... We should expect our sermons to be full of His 
words and sayings, His parables, His illustrations, the example of 
His works; and that all our moral lessons should be illustrated and 
driven home by His words. Yet, in practice we hear sermon after 
sermon with no more than a few texts of Scripture scattered through 
them, and these often isolated and without their context; and when 
we find a preacher really familiar with Our Lord’s life and words, we 
comment on it as quite remarkable. 

“It is probable that this is largely due to our habit of quoting 
isolated texts in support of dogmatic truths, and our very reverence 
for them as the inspired Word has led us to rest on the actual words 
and to lose sight of their general context... .” 


” 


In his work, “Preaching,’’ Father O’Dowd remarks (page 


130): 


“The passages of Scripture that are cited in most sermon books 
seem to have filtered into the sermons through the theological 
middleman, the writer of manuals and textbooks. The similarity 
that exists in the demonstrations contained in different theological 
manuals is reflected in the narrow and conventional use of Scripture 
in sermons. Passages which have become ‘classical’ are sprinkled 
about in greater or less profusion, and beyond them there is little 
Scripture at all. . . . The Gospels themselves are represented by 
conventionally chosen citations, taken chiefly from the pericopes 
used in the Sunday liturgy. 

“How seldom, for example, do we find a sermon upon a parable 
such as that of the ‘Prodigal Son,’ though nothing could be more 
consoling and fruitful than its teaching on penance... .” 


Father O’Dowd spends some time in indicating the wide range 
of excellent things to be found in the Old Testament and in St. 
Paul’s Epistles. But Father McClorey, S.J., shows how very 
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practical is Christ’s “ ‘useless’ Gospel’’ (as “practical-minded”’ 
worldlings might say); and he concludes that “‘if a preacher wants 
to be practical, let him live between the covers of the four Gospels 
of Jesus Christ” (‘“The Making of a Pulpit Orator,” 148). This 
alone would be a great achievement, indeed. But instead of 
dwelling upon the thought thus expressed, I am tempted to dis- 
cuss another topic by Father O’ Dowd’s remark upon the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, which concludes my quotation from O’ Dowd. 
That parable, unfortunately, is not one of the Sunday Gospels— 
and the first time I heard it read was from the lips of a professor 
of elocution who was a rabid atheist. 

(5) Take Little for Granted.—While the parable of the Prodigal 
Son is thus perhaps little known to our congregations unless it be 
the theme in some Mission Week, in their general reading they 
may have come upon jokes about “the fatted calf,’’ and other 
casual references to the parable. Similarly, we may also refer to 
it in our sermons under the (mistaken) impression that our refer- 
ences will be immediately appreciated by our hearers. But the 
really comical mistakes which some of our literary separated 
brethren make, when referring to this parable, might well warn 
us of how little Scripture is really known or properly understood 
even by those who profess to build their faith upon its wording. 

For instance, John Holmes, brother of the famous physician 
and littérateur, Oliver Wendell Holmes, was a graduate of Harvard 
and a lawyer, to boot. He was also a church-going man. Well, 
in one of his letters to James Russell Lowell, he refers to the 
Prodigal Son as returning home, and remarks that the Prodigal 
could not treat his neighbors at the place of a ‘“‘publican.”’ He 
seemed to think that publicans in the New Testament referred 
to inn-keepers. 

So, too, Mark Twain was aware of this parable, but misunder- 
stood the word husks to mean the husks of Indian corn, whereas in 
the Bible it refers to a fruit which grew on a certain kind of tree, 
and which could be eaten completely, that is, the pod as well as 
the enclosed seed. 

So, too, D. G. Phillips, in “The Conflict,” wrote: ‘Jesus 
travelled with publicans and sinners—and publican is, in plain 
English, saloon-keeper.”’ If our separated brethren, supposedly 
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“well up” in the Scriptures, confuse things in this fashion, do they 
know the real meaning of “Scribes,” ‘“Pharisees,’’ and ‘‘Saddu- 
cees”? I could give other enlightening illustrations of the same 
sort, but I am not writing a book and must accordingly refrain. 
But the lesson is plain. We can hardly afford to take things for 
granted when we make allusions to Sacred Scripture in our 
preaching. Such of my readers as may find it interesting to pur- 
sue the present topic, will find much matter in ‘“‘Hints to Preach- 
ers” (New York, 1924, pp. 145-165) and in “Papers on Preach- 
ing” (Philadelphia, 1925, pp. 185-202), as also in this Review 
(‘Misunderstood Scripture,’”’ December, 1929, and ‘The Bible in 
Sermons,” May, 1933). 

(6) Study the Context of Your Quoted Texts—The context will 
often furnish you with a helpful pictorial sort of background in- 
teresting to any congregation. Meanwhile, it may also save you 
from a misinterpretation of the special value of the text you are 
going touse. It has happened that a certain Protestant preacher 
neglected to look at the context on one occasion, and employed 
the words of Satan as the complete text for a sermon, and not 
merely (as I am now considering Scriptural texts) as occasional 
quotations within the body of asermon. Often a fairly large Life 
of Our Lord will supply us with a background of picture and of 
situation as well as of correct interpretation. This means having 
in your possession such a large Life as a permanent item in your 
collection of books (or your library, if you are a pastor). 

(7) Avoid Fanciful Interpretations of Scripture-—-What are 
termed ‘“‘mystical’’ or “‘accommodated”’ meanings are permis- 
sible, but in general are not advisable. By ‘‘fanciful’’ I mean 
applications of a text which are in a sense bizarre. In any event, 
the literal sense is the one meant by the inspired writer. If any 
other sense is used, the literal sense ought first to be placed before 
our hearers, and the mystical sense avowed as such plainly. 
Read the First Dialogue of Fénelon’s “Three Dialogues on Pulpit 
Eloquence” and note the strong animadversions on the choice of 
“For I did eat ashes like bread’”’ as a text for Ash Wednesday. 
This was indeed an affectation of brilliancy which could be styled 
bizarre. However familiar, for Ash Wednesday no text could be 
better than the ‘““Memento homo quia pulvis es.” 





Divorced Converts and the Presumption of 
Conditional Consent 


By JosEepH P. Donovan, C.M. 


The recent Decision of the Holy Office about the Pauline privi- 
lege in baptismal doubts is not nearly so restrictive of Canon 1127 
as many seem to think it is. For the decision merely declares that 
there can be no use of the Pauline privilege in cases of two in- 
soluble doubts about baptism, and there can be no episcopal dis- 
position of cases involving one insoluble doubt about baptism 
through the use of the Pauline privilege. The rest of the extension 
of Canon 1127 remains intact except for such implicit limitations 
as are contained in the above-mentioned two explicit limitations. 
This leaves great scope for pronouncing a convert from an infidel 
marriage free to marry in the Church after baptism without being 
forced to make use of the Pauline privilege, since in case of doubt 
conjugal liberty is to be presumed. Therefore, the previous in- 
fidel marriage, if doubtfully invalid, is to be construed as presump- 
tively invalid by reason of the favor of the faith, which here over- 
rides the ordinary favor of marriage enjoined by Canon 1014. 
And it is not hard in this land of ours at the present day to estab- 
lish extrajudicially before the Ordinary, or his personal or col- 
legiate delegate, the existence of a solid doubt in very many infidel 
marriages. 

The same favorable treatment must be accorded the marriages 
of converts where the marriage took place outside the Church 
and one of the parties was certainly unbaptized at the time of 
the marriage, supposing of course that the unbaptized person did 
not subsequently become baptized and thereupon consummate 
the newly made sacramental union. This follows from the reason 
alleged when the Holy See dispenses from the bond of marriage in 
such natural unions, beginning with the already historic Helena 
case. The reason alleged, or rather the source of power invoked 
in those dispensations from the natural bond of marriage, is the 
favor of the faith. Thus, all natural marriages contracted outside 
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the Church must enjoy the same favorable construction under 
Canon 1127 as do purely infidel marriages. I agree that it can be 
argued, with at least greater probability, that marriages with 
two baptismal doubts do not come under the favorable construing 
of this Canon 1127; but that is because there is a very strong 
likelihood that the Church wants such doubtfully sacramental 
matriages construed as presumptively sacramental. No such 
reason exists, however, for placing beyond the scope of Canon 
1127 and its privileged interpretation non-Catholic marriages with 
only one baptismal rite, and that either doubtfully or certainly 
valid. 

But the point I would urge in this article is only kindred to 
Canon 1127. It concerns the non-Catholic marriages of two 
doubtfully baptized persons where one wants to become a Catholic 
and hopes to enjoy conjugal liberty and where both the doubts 
after applying approved tests remain insoluble. I ask whether 
anything can be done for such converts besides giving them the 
chance of proving the previous marriage positively invalid in a 
strict matrimonial process, unless the alleged grounds of nullity 
fall under the summary hearing provided for by Canon 1990. 
I think there is another way out of the difficulty, and a compara- 
tively easy one. I think that in no small number of instances 
such converts can avail themselves of presumptions long estab- 
lished by the Holy See, and have themselves declared free to 
marry as Catholics. I feel I can best discuss the point at issue 
by taking up an actual case and substituting fictitious names for 
real names. To that actual case now. 


The Facts 


Let us pass in review the facts, rather the circumstances, of the 
marriage of Malinda Meyer to Nicholas Neidenberg on December 
20, 1920. The parties had been both baptized as infants in the 
Evangelical Church; and the baptizing ministers are now dead. 
At the time of marriage neither family were churchgoers. The 
ceremony took place before an Episcopalian minister, because 
the groom happened to be acquainted with no other clergyman. 
The bride’s father and the groom’s parents were the only persons 
present at the marriage ceremony. The sworn statements of 
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the parties, of relatives and of one friend of the bride, indicate 
that the bride in all likelihood was forced into the marriage 
through reverential fear of her father. There is evidence, too, 
that there was limitation of consent on the part of the groom 
through the intention of not having children. The couple lived 
together, however, for four years, the occasion of the separation 
being the arrest and conviction of the groom for larceny. No 
children were born of the union. Nor was there suing for divorce 
until the separated wife met Doctor George Gratiot, a Catholic 
physician living and practising in this city, whom she hopes to 
marry on becoming a Catholic herself. The divorce was obtained 
on the uncontested plea of the wife in June, 1930. In the mean- 
time the separated husband has married again. 


The Law 


Now for the conjugal freedom that plainly appears to obtain 
in this case by reason of the presumption of conditional consent. 
But before going into that unturned presumption I want first to 
answer a preliminary difficulty. That difficulty is: why could 
not conjugal freedom be granted to Malinda Meyer on either of 
two other grounds, namely, grave reverential fear suffered by 
her at the hands of her father and limitation of consent through 
Neidenberg’s intention of not having children? I answer there 
will be extrinsic difficulties if either of these two grounds is alleged. 
For the baptisms are doubtful and insolubly so; first, because 
the baptizing ministers are dead and, second, because the real 
animus pervading the Evangelical ritual has not yet been dis- 
covered. The consequence is that objection can be made, al- 
though not conclusively to my thinking, that the marriage does 
not enjoy the favorable interpretation under Canon 1127, whereby 
a solid probability of fear or of defective consent shares the favor 
of law, that is, begets a presumption of invalidity in favor of the 
faith. For this reason an Ordinary might well hesitate about 
pronouncing this union presumptively invalid by reason of the 
very strong indication of fear or by reason of a well-founded limi- 
tation of consent. 

Not so, however, with regard to conditional consent. For here 
we do not need to make the plea that conditional consent was 
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probably present in this case; and therefore the marriage under 
Canon 1127 is presumptively invalid. We take another line of 
procedure and avail ourselves of a presumption that cannot be 
challenged, even extrinsically. The presumption is that converts 
coming into the Church either from infidelity or heresy can be 
treated as invalidly married, that is, dealt with as if unmarried 
whenever a given set of circumstances present at the marriage, 
and determined in principle by successive decisions of the Holy 
See, directly or indirectly proclaim the existence of conditional 
consent. And these various sets of circumstances are as clearly 
discernible from an extra-judicial investigation as are the cir- 
cumstances constituting the presumption of death in the case of 
an absent spouse. 

Cardinal Gasparri enumerates the sets of circumstances that 
the Holy See has already declared presumptions of conditional 
consent, and therefore of invalid marriage. 

(1) Under paragraph 909, ““De Matrimonio,’”’ His Eminence 
cites an Instruction given in this matter to the Vicar Apostolic 
of Oceanica on April 6, 1843. Here the Holy Office declares that 
any conjugal union contracted with a condition repugnant to the 
substance of marriage, in this instance to its indissolubility, is 
certainly null and void. And there are not a few marriage formu- 
las used by Protestants, which are contaminated by this invalidat- 
ing condition, the condition being contained in the words as dis- 
tinct as these: JI contract with you as long as you shall remain 
faithful. The same intention is expressed at times in a manner 
sufficiently manifest by facts, or by words and facts together; 
and this happens when the use or the custom of the localities in- 
terprets the said words or facts in such way that consent to a 
perpetual and indissoluble union is understood not to have been 
given. 

The citation then goes on to recall the truth well known to 
experts that a valid marriage can be contracted with a mere con- 
comitant error about its indissolubility; for the general intention 
of contracting marriage according to the institution of Christ 
prevails, and that general intention may be said to absorb or 
swallow up the private error. But where a formula is used con- 
taining an explicit or an implicit condition, then we cannot assume 
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that the particular error becomes absorbed in the general intention 
of contracting marriage in accordance with the institution of 
Christ. 

Hereupon the Instruction instances the Transilvanica formula 
as holding a place of no minor importance among the formulas 
vitiated by an invalidating condition. There follows a descrip- 
tion of the formula used by the Calvinists of Transylvania and 
elsewhere, whereby the Protestant minister reads in an heretical 
sense the text of Matthew, xix. 9: “And I say to you that who- 
soever shall put away his wife except it be for fornication and 
shall marry another, committeth adultery, and he that shall her 
marry that is put away committeth adultery.”” Then after an 
explanation of the heresy read into the text, involving an exhorta- 
tion to conditional consent, the minister receives the consent itself 
and thereupon exacts as a part of the ceremony the mutual oaths 
of fidelity, a fidelity promised so long as the fidelity is recipro- 
cated. The Instruction further states that the formula would be 
equally vitiated by heretically quoting verse 32 of Chapter v of 
St. Matthew or verse 4 of Chapter xiii of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Especially would this be true if the minister would 
give an instruction to the contracting parties (as those Calvinist 
ministers are accustomed to do) on the mutual obligations of 
marriage, and among the obligations include that of fidelity until 
adultery is committed by the other party. Finally, the Instruc- 
tion mentions that the oaths alone taken as part of the marriage 
ceremony are enough to invalidate the matrimonial con- 
tract. 

The Instruction declares lastly that the same judgment must 
be passed upon other formulas containing an explicit or an im- 
plicit condition contrary to the substance of marriage. And since 
an invalidating element can creep into the prayers or exhortations 
which precede or follow the formula of marriage or enter into the 
mutual promises the parties make, these ceremonies themselves 
must be looked into as well; for, as a rule, the form of oath and 
the mutual promises are an equivalent among such peoples of an 
understanding to this effect: ‘A violation will constitute a cessa- 
tion of mutual rights and obligations and likewise a rescinding of 
the marriage bond itself. From such proceedings and also from 
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the circumstances of the place, any ordinary bystander could 
easily judge the kind of vitiated intention that animated the 
parties.”’ 

(2) Under paragraph 910 the Cardinal gives the Instruction 
of the Holy Office addressed to the Bishop of St. Albert, 
Canada, on December 9, 1874, in answer to matrimonial queries, 
especially the difficulty about the marriages of infidels who recog- 
nized divorce in theory and in practice. The Holy Office is 
quoted as answering to this effect: whether the marriages in 
question are vitiated by the condition of divorce is to be judged 
in general by the formula used in consenting to marriage, or by 
the circumstances proximate and remote of the marriage. The 
remote circumstances can at times be of such nature as scarcely 
to allow of any doubt about the nullity of the marriage, as the 
changing or prostituting of wives at the recurring solemnity of 
a pagan festival; then there is the strongest of reasons for sup- 
posing that these barbarous people as a rule enter marriage with 
at least a tacit understanding of some condition incompatible 
with the good of marriage. 

(3) Under paragraph 911 His Eminence makes his last cita- 
tion from the Holy Office by quoting half a dozen declarations 
from the Instruction sent to the Bishop of Nesqually, Washington, 
on January 24, 1877. Most of these declarations recapitulate 
the matter of the two previous Instructions. However, topic 
sentences are well worth citing; for each one comes close to laying 
down either a principle of procedure or a principle of determina- 
tion. To begin with, there is the reminder that each case is to 
be gone into separately, and that no general presumption can re- 
place this individual investigation. And as to the investigation 
itself, the last question to be resolved will always be this: ‘“Now 
that facts have been looked into with due care and diligence, 
does it appear that there was a condition in any manner placed 
by the parties, directly or indirectly, explicitly or implicitly, con- 
trary to the perpetuity and indissolubility of the conjugal bond; 
in other words, was the marriage contracted with the depraved 
intention of not consenting to a perpetual obligation?’ As a 
means of ascertaining this, the Instruction enjoins that not only 
should the words expressive of matrimonial consent be considered, 
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but also the facts should be weighed which can qualify either the 
expression itself of consent or the mode of its expression. If the 
facts be indicative of the said invalidating consent, and the use 
of custom of the locality so interpret them, then the likelihood 
will be that there was wanting consent to a contract perpetual 
and in every sense indissoluble. 

The references to the presumptions that attach to the use of an 
heretical ritual either of a formal or an informal nature can be 
here omitted, since they contain no enlargement of the theme of 
conditional consent vitiating marriage. But to summarize the 
concluding paragraphs will be highly pertinent. At the outset of 
the first of these two paragraphs there is ordered a careful inquiry 
into the manners and customs of the heretics in those parts (the 
Methodists living in Washington are referred to) in regard to their 
marriages. For it can happen that divorce for adultery and for 
other causes of lesser moment is common; still, that need not pre- 
vent marriage from having been legitimately entered into in the 
act of celebration, nor from there having been the intention of 
consenting to a bond perpetual and indissoluble. Yet, on the other 
hand, it may be true that there is such a common and almost universal 
persuasion of marriage being only a temporary and conditional con- 
tract that it is entered into only as such. Accordingly, an accurate 
investigation of the manners and the customs of the region will 
throw much light upon the actual intention of the contracting 
parties. 

The summation of the entire Instruction is found in the last 
paragraph. The text reads that from everything already set 
forth and also from the actual circumstances of place and persons, 
especially from persons on hand, it will not be hard to judge the 
intention of the contracting parties when they closed their mar- 
riage pact by giving conjugal consent. The investigations in 
single cases should look to ascertaining especially whether there 
was any condition against the substance of marriage expressly 
brought into the consent by the contracting parties; or at least 
whether there are present indications, arguments and presumptions 
in view of the ethos of the region that people marry before a Protes- 
tant minister with the set intention of remarrying tn the event of di- 
vorce after the Protestant manner. If these latter things are true, 
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then the conclusion must be drawn that the mind of those contract- 
ing 1s to enter into a conditional marriage only. 

The preceding Instructions all coalesce into one general princi- 
ple of presumptive conditional consent in marriage and that 
principle is this: conditional consent in marriage can be implicit 
as well as explicit; this conditional consent can be manifested through 
the use and customs of the place just the same as through the force of 
heretical formulas or rites of marriage; also this conditional consent 
can be deduced from the attitude towards marriage that people bring 
to the ceremony, no less than from the objective sense of the words they 
make use of in the ceremony itself. The purpose of these Instruc- 
tions is to point out by way of example the sets of circumstances 
that will justify an Ordinary appraising the previous conjugal 
union of the convert from infidelity or heresy as presumptively 
invalid owing to an implied or expressed condition contrary to 
the substance of marriage or at variance with its indissolubility. 

The first Instruction gives instances not enumerations, where 
heretical rituals of marriage contain an implicit condition; there- 
fore, their very use creates a presumption of invalid marriage. 
The second Instruction tells the Ordinary of Northwest Canada 
that generally he is to judge whether or not the pagan aborigines 
inquired about contracted marriage with the intention of pro- 
visional divorce by examining the formula they used in consenting 
to marriage or by looking into the proximate or remote circum- 
stances of the marriage. The example alleged of remote circum- 
stances implying conditional consent would be the practice custom- 
ary in the place of changing or prostituting wives on the recur- 
ring celebration of a pagan festival. The third Instruction gives 
the Bishop of Nesqually a rule of extensive application by which 
he is to allow or forbid divorced converts from Methodism con- 
jugal liberty upon being received into the Church. He is to pass 
upon every case individually; and in reaching a decision he is to 
take into consideration not only express implications of conditional 
consent in the act of contracting marriage but also indications, 
arguments and presumptions drawn from actual matrimonial 
habits of the locality, such as the common and almost universal 
persuasion of marriage being only a temporary and conditional con- 
tract. And if he finds the one or the other set of circumstances 


prevailing, then he is to declare the convert free to marry. 
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Application of the Law 

The application of the law thus cited to the case in hand is so 
plain that it needs hardly more than statement. The Bishop of 
Nesqually was told in effect: “If you find the convert from a 
place where divorce flourishes in practice no less than in theory, 
in a place where divorce is a living tradition; and if you further 
find on investigation no sure signs of true and genuine consent in 
the marriage of the convert, you may safely pronounce that person 
upon reception into the Church free to marry.” 

That was in 1877. Then divorce was relatively young as a 
vital social force. Then the churchless people among our non- 
Catholics did not constitute a clear majority of the nation’s entire 
population—a full 60 percent as now; nor was the Protestant 
church-going part of the population then so completely secular- 
ized in marriage attitude as now. Then there could have been 
vast stretches of territory where the grinding of divorce mills was 
scarcely audible. But now so persistent is the grinding of those 
mills that hardly the youngest of adolescents anywhere could be 
unaware of the dull murmur of that pagan immorality or remain 
uninfluenced in subsequent conjugal outlook by the incidental 
teaching. To aver that now the general intention among our non- 
Catholic countrymen is to marry in accordance with the mind of 
Christ with a mere concomitant error of divorce is something that 
cannot be affirmed of the sixty percent of our churchless popula- 
tion, who know not if there be such a one as Christ the Saviour, 
so distant are they in atmosphere from Christian tradition; nor 
of the vast number of non-Catholic church-goers, since they too 
have long since adopted in theory and in practice the institution 
of secular or civil marriage. 

If in 1877 the Holy See was able to visualize as a likelihood, to 
be determined one way or other by working presumptions, the 
existence among the Methodists of the State of Washington of a 
common and almost universal persuasion of divorce leading in prac- 
tice to conditional consent in marriage, we cannot now forbear say- 
ing that the local likelihood has passed into national likelihood 
of far greater intensity. For everywhere religion as a conscious 
determining factor in private or public life remains largely as a 
dead piece of social atavism. The alien-born who would become 
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an American citizen is called upon to forswear only two sub- 
versive doctrines, anarchy and polygamy; that is, he must believe 
perforce in legally constituted government and in not having more 
than one wife ata time. There may be twenty wives in succession, 
provided that after each of the previous nineteen failures a divorce 
was duly obtained; or there may be only one de jure dissoluble 
union, which grows into a de facto indissoluble union. And who 
with half an eye to actualities can challenge the fact that we have 
a nation-wide doctrine and practice of divorce; who can gainsay 
the situation that for the generality of non-Catholic Americans 
matriage is a recognized sex union, having its beginning in a public 
license followed by the legal giving of consent and having its 
ending in a validly pronounced divorce decree no less than in 
death, that dissolver of all things living? 

In view of all that has been said, the conclusion seems inescap- 
able that out of the several sets of circumstances which the Holy 
See has established as presumptions of conditional consent one 
is notoriously present in this Meyer-Neidenberg case. I mean 
that the persons in question were brought up in a locality where 
a divorce-depraved attitude of mind prevailed towards marriage. 
Nor is there indication that both these persons were exceptions 
to this attitude at the time of marriage. For the groom was 
twenty-six; had attended only public schools; was not a church- 
goer, and even if he had been, he would not have developed a 
counter attitude of mind towards marriage in the sect of his 
baptism, for that sect like most other Protestant denominations 
recognizes divorce in theory and in practice. As for the bride, 
she was eighteen when married; she also had attended only 
public schools, including one year at high school and a course at 
business college; and if she could now recall and correctly an- 
alyze the explicit intentions, if any, she entertained at the time of 
marriage, those intentions would be found to center around a very 
definite proviso for divorce in the event her misgivings about a 
happy marriage were to prove true. Her prolonged reluctance 
to marry and her final giving in to the steady reverential coercion 
of her father is circumstantial evidence of this. Nor was the pres- 
ence of an Episcopalian minister at the marriage a circumstance 
offsetting the presumption of conditional consent; for that min- 
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ister was chosen merely because the groom knew him, and without 
any notion of making the marriage other than the ordinary non- 
Catholic conjugal contract. There is nothing, then, in the cir- 
cumstances of place and persons that could with any probability 
lead to an overturning of the presumption of conditional consent 
by reason of there being a contrary certainty of true and genuine 
consent on the part of each of the parties to this Meyer-Neiden- 
berg marriage. 

I admit a real difficulty can be raised against this conclusion, a 
difficulty that at first sight looks devastating. The difficulty is 
that the Church in practice does not regard all marriages in di- 
vorce-ridden countries as invalid. In fact, she presumes them to 
be valid until they are positively proved invalid. But this is 
only saying that non-Catholic marriages, supposing the certainty 
of fact, like Catholic marriages themselves enjoy the favor of law. 
Such a state of things does not in the least militate against our 
contention; for our contention is that the Church herself has 
established certain presumptions of conditional consent in the 
marriages of divorced infidels and divorced heretics coming to the 
true Church in a manner similar to that older presumption of death 
based upon long and unaccountable absence of one of the parties. 
Unaccountable absence is not itself a direct proof of death; and 
sad indeed would be the lot of the partner thus abandoned and 
in consequence condemned to a life of enforced celibacy if there 
did not exist that presumption of death when the absence is long 
and unaccountable. It is enough that any given marriage may be 
probably valid for the Church to enforce the rule im favorem mairi- 
monii. Besides, the Church is not called upon to cognize the 
actual as opposed to the presumptive status of non-Catholic mar- 
riages. Granted that she were directly aware of ninety percent 
of those marriages being invalid, would she not still be bound for 
reasons of public policy to continue to bring them under the gen- 
eral rule of favor matrimonii? But who will argue that she can- 
not make an exception to this rule when the favor fidei enters into 
the premises? 

And this is precisely what she did in the Nesqually Instruction; 
for that Instruction shows in its baptismal phases that, as far as 
the Church knew, some of the baptisms of those Methodist con- 
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verts, when the ordered tests were applied, might be found to be 
certainly valid. Still, she was willing that persons of that kind 
also might be presumed to have contracted marriage with condi- 
tional consent and therefore invalid consent wherever the divorce 
persuasion was common and almost universal, and wherever in- 
vestigation in given cases did not show that the presumed likeli- 
hood was untrue. Nor is it here impertinent to remark that, if the 
greater probability of invalid marriage in 1877 could be reputed 
as six to four, the greater probability of invalid marriage can now 
be reputed as something like nine to one. The degeneration of 
Christian beliefs among non-Catholics will not let us think other- 
wise. Even certainly sacramental marriages were not excluded 
from the Nesqually presumption of conditional consent. But the 
case in hand is only doubtfully sacramental; and no amount of 
investigation could result in showing it to be certainly sacra- 
mental. 

There is in some quarters a conviction, I willingly concede, 
that the more converts allowed to marry again, the worse; that 
conjugal declarations of freedom are a scandal to Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike. But scandal may be permitted for a sufficient 
cause, since justice takes precedence of charity. And the scandal 
does appear more imaginary than real. For among Catholics 
there is the impression, erroneous in part of course, that all non- 
Catholic marriages are invalid. And an attempt to give our own 
people generally a measure of marriage knowledge somewhat more 
in keeping with their needs in the midst of a post-Christian popula- 
tion would be quite in order; for there is a real danger of ill-in- 
formed Catholics (and in this matter most Catholics belong to 
that category) being truly scandalized when they come in contact 
with Catholic marriages that have to be declared null and void, 
because there is no denying the petitioner his plea when juridically 
established and unreversed on appeal. 

As for non-Catholics, isn’t there just a trifle too much concern 
for them? We must primarily seek the good of our own; and if 
that good is sufficiently promoted, the good of the outsiders will 
follow almost automatically. The Church is overcome in sections 
not by enmity without but by weakness within. Here I might 
repeat what Monsignor Day told the Holy Office when he applied 
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from Helena for his second dispensation from a natural marriage 
in favor of the Faith. In answer to the query if Catholics, and 
above all non-Catholics, would be scandalized by the dissolution 
of the marriage, the Monsignor replied that we have two sorts of 
non-Catholics among us: one group, while not understanding 
the Church’s matrimonial procedure, gladly concedes that the 
Church is consistent with herself and does not out of human re- 
spect hesitate to apply her principles where facts warrant the ap- 
plication; the other group are insincere and captious in their 
criticisms, and if the Church were to pay any attention to them 
she would never permit the use of the Pauline privilege, much 
less pronounce declarations of nullity. 

Why, then, take away by discouragement, by dilatory tactics 
and even by refusal to act, the right of converts to have their pre- 
vious marriages passed upon in the light of the Church’s canons 
and the Church’s jurisprudence? Why fear the remote and disre- 
gard the near? Why be concerned by what non-Catholics will 
think, and not be bothered at all by the sight of countless souls 
living in civil unions which they won’t be let escape from, or 
thrown into civil unions by an infatuation that might have been 
made terminate in sacramental bonds? Yes; we look forward 
under the heaven-sent impulse of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine to mass conversions. That will mean the wholesale use 
of the Pauline privilege. And why should not that happy event 
mean an equally multiplied construction of non-Catholic mar- 
riages in accord with those pre-contemporary presumptions of 
the Holy Office, which, like what Chesterton says of the Church 
herself, has only one fault. It is ahead of time, never behind time. 

So I would say as a last word that I am utterly unable to see 
any reason of solidity for excluding Malinda Meyer, when received 
into the Church, from enjoying the presumption of having con- 
tracted marriage with conditional consent and of therefore being 
as a Catholic conjugally free. 








Do You Know Your Religion? 


By ALFRED SCHNEPP, S.M. 


Do you know what is the essential sign of a vocation to the 
priesthood? If so, you are better informed than 142 out of 160 
Catholic college students that took an objective test in religion at 
the beginning of the last scholastic year. 

Of the 18 that answered correctly, seven were young Religious, 
who certainly had no excuse for ignorance in that matter. Of the 
142 that answered wrong, about 30 had had almost no religious 
training at all. The rest of the group represented all possible 
intermediate degrees. 

Perhaps, then, the group as a whole gives a good cross-section 

of the status of religious knowledge among our Catholic young 
people to-day. In fact, day-by-day contacts with Catholics of 
all ages reveal misconceptions similar to those found to exist 
among the group examined. Thus, it may not be amiss to call 
attention to those points concerning which a rather general ig- 
norance was uncovered. 

Unless there is a specific indication to the contrary, each of the 
items to be mentioned here was missed by at least two-thirds of 
those taking the test. It is left to the reader to judge in each case 
whether there is question of something important or not. For 
convenience of handling, and by way of anticipating some con- 
clusions, the errors will be grouped under several headings. 

In the first place, we have errors due to the “playing safe’ type 
of instruction. That is, instead of making clear just what an ob- 
ligation is and how far it extends, priests and teachers are content 
with saying: ‘“‘It is good to do this. It is better to do that.” 

‘“‘We must confess even very doubtful mortal sins.”” The ex- 
pression, “even very doubtful,” was an attempt to put into 
popular language what the theologian knows as dubium positivum. 
Although this admittedly skirts a controversial province in the- 
ology, very few theologians will deny that the statement as given 
is false. Yet, 134 students marked it true. Why? They have 
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always been encouraged to confess even the most doubtful sins, 
without its being made clear to them that they had no real obliga- 
tion to do so. Of course, it is better to confess such sins. But 
mightn’t some bad confessions result from exaggeration of the 
obligation? 

“For confession to be valid, we must make an act of contrition 
in the confessional.’’ There is no excuse for this one. It is not 
only allowable but it is better to make an act of contrition before 
entering the confessional. Here is another useless source of wor- 
ries. In the hurry, one may forget, or not get finished, or say the 
act distractedly. Then afterwards one wonders: ‘Did it count?’ 

“Omitting a penance for venial sins is itself a venial sin.” Al- 
though about half the students answered this correctly, it is signi- 
ficant that those who did not were about evenly distributed down 
the list, from the best to the most poorly informed. Here is 
something which need not be preached in season and out of season. 
However, it should be made clear. Then somebody who happens 
to forget will know where he stands. 

“Every sacrilege is a mortal sin.’”’ Popular usage helps pietistic 
instruction to create this delusion. The word sacrilege is used 
loosely in the sense of something heinous. The small child is told 
to avoid doing anything light-minded or wrong in church, ‘‘be- 
cause that’s a sacrilege.’’ Hours of worry may result, perhaps bad 
confessions, and occasionally even disgust with religion. 

It will be noted that three of the four misconceptions under this 
first heading deal directly with Confession. It seems possible 
that this Sacrament, already difficult enough for most Catholics, 
is rendered unnecessarily so by vague or even false instruction. 
The right procedure seems to be this: first make clear the exact 
nature of the obligation, without exaggeration or minimizing; 
then, and only then, exhort the readers or listeners to ‘‘play safe,”’ 
to do more than is strictly required. 

In our second category we find errors which have been popu- 
larized somehow or other in the past, and which we have failed to 
correct. It may be a matter of changed legislation which hasn’t 
been publicized sufficiently, or of principles that have been clari- 
fied in comparatively recent times, or of false ideas which have 
filtered over from Protestantism. For these, the responsibility 
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of those charged with religious instruction is indirect; the sin is 
one of omission rather than commission. 

Most popular of these errors is the one already referred to, anent 
vocation to the priesthood. About twenty-five years agoa French 
priest, Canon Lebreton, published an article in which he asserted 
that the only conclusive sign of vocation to the priesthood is the 
call of the bishop. This article aroused a violent storm of opposi- 
tion, but the Canon’s views were ultimately upheld by ecclesias- 
tical authority. Judging from the result quoted above, however, 
it would seem that the good Canon convinced very few people. Of 
the false choices offered in the test to complete the statement, ‘‘A 
young man knows he has a vocation to the priesthood,’’ two drew 
most of the support: ‘“‘if he likes the life of a parish priest,”’ and 
“if he admires the dignity of the priesthood.” 

Evidently the recent legislation allowing sick people not in 
danger of death to receive Holy Communion after having partaken 
of liquid has been published but not publicized, promulgated but 
not preached. At least, the precise conditions have not been made 
clear. Only 27 out of 160 picked out the right statement, ‘‘may 
receive Communion twice a week after taking medicine or any 
liquid,” from among four offered. The majority were of the opin- 
ion that sick people not in danger of death ‘‘may never receive 
Communion without fasting.’’ A few favored extreme views in 
the other direction—‘‘may receive Communion occasionally after 
taking anything,” and “‘may receive Communion as often as they 
want without fasting.’’ It is obvious that many of us need a 
careful explanation of the precise nature of this exception. 

Sponsors of the Liturgical Movement will be convinced that 
they still have a lot of work to do when they find out that only 21 
considered saying the prayers along with the priest to be the best 
way of preparing for Holy Communion. Judging from what one 
sees in churches, it is surprising that “‘saying the Rosary’ drew 
practically no support. But the other two incorrect responses, 
“saying the Prayers before Communion from a prayer-book”’ and 
“saying prayers of your own,” both received landslide votes. 
Probably many readers will bridle at the word “‘incorrect’’ as ap- 
plied here. There is no doubt, however, about the “‘theoretically”’ 
correct answer, though allowances must unquestionably be made 
for individual preferences. 
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Another false idea with reference to Holy Communion has to 
do with its purpose. About one-third of the examinees knew that 
it has been given us as a means of living well, but the other two- 
thirds were about equally divided between the concepts of reward 
and consolation. These more or less Jansenistic ideas have evi- 
dently not yielded a great deal of ground to the principles clearly 
enunciated by Pius X in his Decree on Frequent Communion. This 
great Pontiff of the Eucharist evidently knew what he was doing 
when he ordered the reading of the Decree once a year in Religious 
communities. Perhaps the promulgators of the new Canon Law 
were a trifle premature in rescinding this order. 

The remaining items under this heading were not quite so 
widely failed against, less than two-thirds of those taking the test 
being guilty, but they reveal sufficiently widespread ignorance on 
matters of rather great importance. 

‘We should love all men in the same degree,’ is perhaps a 
case rather of loose thinking than of misinformation. ‘“Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ is interpreted as if Our Lord 
had said, ‘‘as much as thyself,” and the logical conclusion drawn. 
We don’t stop to think that we should and do love our relatives 
(some of them), our chums, and our sweethearts more than we 
love Stalin, the bill-collector, the saxophonist next door, or the 
football referee who has just ‘‘robbed”’ us of a game. This is 
pretty much of a theoretical point, as very few confessors are 
bothered with people accusing themselves of not loving all men 
equally. 

“All distractions in prayer are culpable.”’ It is surprising how 
many people think so, and accuse themselves accordingly. While 
it is true that we do not exercise nearly so much indirect control 
over our thoughts during prayer as we ought to, the fact is that 
even great Saints have had distractions and the human mind is 
so made up that it is practically impossible to avoid them entirely. 

‘Jesus Christ told His Apostles to write books.’’ Every con- 
troversialist knows what a neat argument against the Bible as the 
sole rule of faith is at the disposal of one who knows this statement 
to be untrue. Yet, Catholics, influenced no doubt by the Protes- 
tant attitude, are unaware that when Our Lord exhorted the 
Apostles to spread the faith, He implied the word of mouth and 
not the written word as the vehicle. 
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That private revelations are never accepted as official by the 
Church was known only to a minority. Some no doubt misinter- 
preted the word “private,” taking it in the popular rather than in 
the technical sense. Others apparently thought that canoniza- 
tion constitutes an indirect acceptance of all that the Saint has 
written. A clearer understanding of this point would remove an 
important objection to the Church on the part of many non- 
Catholics and Catholics alike. 

All these are misunderstandings which have somehow taken 
root among us, and prospered and fructified and propagated them- 
selves. Once correctly informed ourselves, we can do a great deal 
of good by correctly informing our friends. 

There has already been reference to the Liturgical Movement 
and the work that remains to be done in this field. This was 
evidenced also by a section of the test in which the student was 
required to match the names of liturgical furnishings with their 
definitions. Only the ‘‘Missal’”’ and the “‘chalice’”’ were identified 
by a large number. Of course, we are not surprised to find that 
such things as the amice, the alb, the burse, etc., are just so many 
x’s and y’s to the hoi polloi. But it was a bit breath-taking to find 
out that so many did not know what the ciborium was. 

Such ignorance of terms may not be of far-reaching importance. 
It does not really inconvenience anybody. Such is not the case, 
however, with the names of sins. True, a sin becomes neither 
better nor worse by being given its right name; yet, confessors 
would be saved a lot of questioning if penitents could be trusted 
to have ‘‘cursing’’ really in mind when they say they have been 
guilty of cursing. Many confessors, I am sure, will not be amazed 
to hear that two-thirds of these young men could not pick out the 
correct definition of cursing, profanity, and superstition from a 
list offered, or of scandal, detraction, and calumny from another 
list. 

Much of the confusion is again due to popular usage, particu- 
larly in the case of the two words, “‘cursing’’ and ‘“‘scandal.’’ The 
theological meaning of these words has become really technical 
as a result of their broadening tendency in general acceptation. 
Cursing, from the original meaning of ‘‘calling down evil,’’ has 
come to include all “rough language,” from amoral vulgarisms 
to downright blasphemy. Scandal has come to include all public 
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conduct known or considered as wrong, particularly that which 
people find shocking; whereas, theologically speaking, people that 
are shocked are rarely scandalized. 

Apostasy and schism were other labels which a large number 
failed to put on the right bottle. However, people who drink of 
these vials rarely come to the spiritual physician for an antidote. 

Lovers of Our Lady will grieve to hear that the names of her 
prerogatives were among the terms about which ignorance was 
most widespread. Considerable confusion was evident about Im- 
maculate Conception and Virgin Birth. If we Catholics can’t 
get these things straight, we shouldn’t be surprised at those not of 
the Faith. The Divine Maternity also caused a great deal of 
trouble. This was apparent not only in the matching test, where 
two-thirds failed to connect it with its definition, but also in the 
true-false test where many marked as false the statement: ‘“The 
Divine Maternity is the basis of Mary’s prerogatives.”’ Inquiry 
and discussion afterwards revealed that many saw the truth of 
the statement after they understood what it meant! Is the term 
little used in sermons and religion classes? Or is it used a great 
deal, and its meaning too much taken for granted? 

Other technical theological phases were obviously unknown to 
a large majority. Many thought that we are sons of God “by 
nature.” They meant, of course, that God is truly our Father. 
Impeccability was almost as unfamiliar in theory as in practice. 
Actual grace was confused with sanctifying grace, for the state- 
ment, ‘“‘Actual grace is permanent and is destroyed only by sin,”’ 
was marked true by more than two-thirds. 

These are the errors that stand out because of the frequency 
with which they were made. There were others, sometimes on 
matters of fundamental importance, made by a surprisingly large 
number. I can’t resist just one instance: ‘We are bound to con- 
fess all venial sins,’’ was marked true by 37 students, almost one- 
fourth of the entire group; most of these, it is true, were boys who 
had never before been to a Catholic school. Space does not per- 
mit further development. Enough has been said, however, to 
convince us that ignorance is probably more widespread than we 
could have imagined, and that each one of us can do a great deal 
to relieve the situation in his own more or less limited sphere. 











The History of the Latin Vulgate 


By JOHN E. STEINMUELLER, D.D., S.Scr.L. 


I. St. Jerome and the Latin Bible 


In a previous article’ the pre-Jerome Latin Version was dis- 
cussed. It was shown that in spite of the number and variety 
of the Latin manuscripts there were mainly two great families 
or types—namely, the African and the European, which is sub- 
divided into the Italian and Gallican. The linguistic, critical 
and canonical value of this Latin version has long been recog- 
nized by scholars; its exegetical value, however, was small, and 
had gradually to cede to the important Latin translation of St. 
Jerome. 


I. The Life of St. Jerome? 


Eusebius Hieronymus or St. Jerome was born at Stridon in 
Dalmatia, but the year of his birth is uncertain. According to 
some it was 331, and according to others 340 or even 347. His 
father, a man of means, sent his son to Rome when his elementary 
education had been completed at home. In the Eternal City 
Jerome studied under the famous grammarian Donatus, and spe- 
cialized in rhetoric. The fruits of this literary education can 
be seen in his writings. He was baptized about the year 366 by 
Pope Liberius (352-366), and became seriously interested in 
religion. He left Rome about the year 367. 

The next year Jerome travelled to the court of Emperor Valen- 
tinianus I (364-375) at Treves. Here, where shortly before 
St. Athanasius of Alexandria had lived in exile and introduced 
monasticism into the West, Jerome made up his mind to embrace 
an ascetical life and became interested in theological studies. 
Later he settled at Aquileia, and, together with his boyhood 
friend Tyrannius Rufinus and a circle of young men, followed a 
~ 1 Steinmueller, in THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, XXXVI (July, 1936), 


1037-1041. 
2 F. Stummer, ‘‘Einfiihrung in die Lateinische Bibel’’ (Paderborn, 1928), 77 sqq.; 


“Catholic Encyclopedia,’”’ VIII, 341-343, s.v., JEROME, SAINT. 
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life of virtue and study. Unknown circumstances brought this 
happy ideal to an end. 

About the year 374 he left with some companions for the East. 
Jerusalem was his goal, but at Antioch he was stricken with fever 
and was unable to continue his journey. Upon recovery of his 
health he attended the exegetical lectures of Apollinaris of Laodi- 
cea, the intimate friend of St. Athanasius, and then later retired 
to the desert of Chalcis near Antioch to live the life of a hermit. 
Here he devoted himself to the study of ascetical writings and to 
manual labor, but his keen intellect gave him no peace. He, 
therefore, began to copy books, tried to perfect himself in Greek, 
and began seriously to study Hebrew under a converted Jew. 
After about three years, theological controversies among the 
monks drove him out of the desert. So he returned to Antioch 
and was ordained priest by Bishop Paulinus. 

In 379-380 he set out for Constantinople, the Roman Capital of 
the East, to attend the lectures of St. Gregory Nazianzus. Fi- 
nally, in 382 accompanied by Paulinus of Antioch and St. Epiphan- 
ius he went to Rome. 

Because of his knowledge of the East, Pope Damasus had in- 
vited Jerome to Rome to help settle the Meletian schism. The 
Roman Synod did not accomplish its purpose, but this second 
Roman residence of Jerome was of the greatest importance for 
his literary activity. In these years he revised the Latin Gos- 
pels, and perhaps also the other books of the New Testament. 
Upon the death of Pope Damasus (December 10, 384) Jerome was 
forced to leave Rome. He now travelled to Antioch, visited the 
sacred shrines in Palestine, and before definitely settling in 
Bethlehem in the Fall of 386 made a hurried visit to Egypt. At 
Bethlehem, as superior of a monastery and the spiritual director 
of a convent, he led a life of asceticism and literary activity until 
his death on September 30, 420. 


II. The Revisions and Translations of the Bible by St. Jerome 


Jerome’s activity as revisor and translator was threefold. 

(1) Because of the many variant readings in the Old Latin 
text, Pope Damasus requested Jerome to revise the Latin trans- 
lation of the Four Gospels. Hence, he did not give us a new 
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translation, but about the year 383 revised the then current Latin 
text in accordance with some Greek MSS. Vogels has estab- 
lished that for Luke, xxii. 39-xxiv. 11 Jerome used a Latin text 
akin to the Old Latin MSS.—Veronensis (fifth century), Pala- 
tinus (fifth century), Corbeiensis (fifth century) and Vindobonen- 
sis (fifth-sixth century). It is still a matter of research what 
particular pre-Vulgate MSS. were used for the remaining parts of 
Luke, and for Matthew, Mark and John. The same may be 
said for the Greek MSS., though it is generally conceded that 
Jerome’s text very frequently is allied to the Neutral Family, of 
which Codex Vaticanus is the chief representative. It has not 
yet been definitely established whether Jerome also revised the 
other books of the New Testament. The majority of scholars are 
inclined to favor such a revision. 

At that time in Rome Jerome also revised the Psalter according 
to the Septuagint. It contains Lucian readings. This Psalter 
was called the Roman Psalter because of its use in the Liturgy in 
the City of Rome. It was used in Italy generally until Pius V 
(1566), in the Doge chapel of Venice until 1808, in the Ambro- 
sian Liturgy at Milan until Pius X (1911), and is still being used 
in the Basilica of St. Peter in Rome.* Traces of it may still be 
found in the Invitatory (Ps. xciv)—excepting the third nocturn 
for Epiphany—of the Roman Breviary, and in the Introit, 
Gradual and Tract for Sundays and ancient feasts in the Roman 
Missal. 

(2) While at Bethlehem in 387, Jerome became interested in 
the Hexapla of Origen (d. 254-255), which could be easily seen 
and studied at Cesarea in Palestine. He therefore determined 
to revise the Latin text of the Old Testament according to the 
Hexaplarian Septuagint. He began with the Psalter about 
the year 387, and based its revision upon the fifth column of the 
Hexapla. This was his second revision of the Psalter. It was 
first used for divine services in Gaul, and thus came to be called 
the Gallican Psalter. By the end of the seventh century it was 
adopted by all churches, excepting Rome, Milan and Venice. 
Still later it was received in the official edition of the Vulgate text 


8 J. Géttsberger, ‘‘Einleitung in das Alter Testament” (Freiburg im B., 1928), 
451, note 3. 
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at Rome, and is now the text in the Breviary recited by priests 
of the Latin Rite. 

All of the protocanonical books were revised according to the 
Hexapla. But of this immense work, which was either stolen 
or lost (“‘fraude cujusdam periit’’), there are only extant the 
Psalter mentioned above, the Book of Job, the prefaces and a 
few fragments of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and Canticles, and the 
preface of Paralipomenon.* 

(3) About the year 390 Jerome began at Bethlehem a much 
larger project. It was the Latin translation of the Old Testament 
directly from the Hebrew (Hebraica veritas). His chief reason for 
doing so was the calumny of the Jews, hostile to the Christian 
religion, who continually declared that Christians lacked the 
genuine Scriptural text and that their theological arguments, 
based either upon the Latin or Greek texts, were not authentic 
or valid (Przfatio in librum Isaiz). The following are the 
books and the approximate time of their translation :° 


390 Samuel, Kings 
? ~=Tobias® 

391 Psalter (Hebrew)’ 

392 Sixteen Books of the Prophets® 

393 Job 

395 Esdras, Nehemias 

396 Paralipomenon 

397 Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles 
398-404 Pentateuch 
405- Josue, Judges, Ruth, Esther® 

? Judith*® 


Thus, after sixteen years Jerome completed his translation of 
the Old Testament, with the exception of the deuterocanonical 


4A. Vaccari, ‘‘Institutiones Biblice”’ (4th ed.), 282. 

5 Vaccari, op. cit., 280; J. Vosté, ‘‘De Latina Bibliorum Versione que dicitur 
‘Vulgata’ ”’ (Rome, 1927), 10. 

6 The deuterocanonical books of Tobias and Judith were translated from the 
Chaldaic or Aramaic at the request of friends. 

7 The Psalter and the Prophets were translated into Greek by his friend So- 
phronius. This Psalter was never officially used by the Church, and is not found in 
many MSS. 

8 The deuterocanonical parts of Daniel (iii. 24-90, xiii, xiv) were translated from 
the Greek version of Theodotion, and those of Esther (Vulg., x. 4-16, 24) from the 
Septuagint. 

° H. Hoepfl, ‘‘Introductio Generalis’’ (2nd ed., Rome, 1926), 297. 
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books of Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch and Machabees I and 
II. 
Our modern Vulgate text is therefore composed of the following 
parts: 
(1) The New Testament. 

(a) Gospels revised according to the original Greek. 

(b) The other books of the New Testament, which also were 
probably revised, but this is by no means certain. 

(2) The Old Testament. 

(a) The protocanonical books, excepting the Psalter, are di- 
rectly from the Hebrew (the Gallican Psalter is according 
to the Hexapla). 

(b) The deuterocanonical books. 

(i) Tobias and Judith are from the Aramaic. 
(ii) Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch and Machabees I 
and II were not revised by Jerome, but taken from the 
Old Latin, which is based upon the Septuagint. 
(iii) Additions in Daniel from Theodotian and those of 
Esther from the Septuagint. 


III. The Qualities of St. Jerome’s Version 


There were mainly three principles guiding the great Biblical 
scholar in his Latin translation from the Hebrew; namely, to 
make the text intelligible, to avoid slavish renderings, and to take 
cognizance of the elegance of diction. His translation, therefore, 
has various well-known characteristics. 

(1) Chief among these characteristics is clarity of exposition. 
Generically speaking, no one of the ancient writers expressed the 
real meaning more accurately or better than Jerome, even though 
at times he missed a minor point® or judged as a Christian theo- 
logian rather than as a textual critic (e.g., in some messianic 
passages).!° To render the meaning of the text very distinct 
he often added a word or phrase (Gen., xxxi. 47; Judges, xii. 6)," 
translated Hebrew proper names into their etymological meaning 
(Gen., xli. 45; Prov., xxx. 1),!* used popular (I Kings, xv.12) or 
mythological expressions (Job, xxi. 33),'* or even Jewish fables 
(Jos., xiv. 15). 





10 Stummer, op. cit., 119 sq.; Hoepfl, op. cit., 297. 
11 Vaccari, op. cit., 283; Stummer, op. cit., 116 sq. 
12 Vaccari, op. cit., 283; Stummer, op. cit., 113 sq. 
13 Stummer, op. cit., 111 sq. 
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(2) Another quality of Jerome’s version is fidelity of trans- 
lation. He abhorred slavish renderings of the Hebrew lest the 
real meaning be lost. To obtain the faithful sense of the original 
text he often consulted other versions. Thus, he sometimes de- 
parted from the Hebrew in favor of the Septuagint (Zach., xiv. 20), 
its Lucian recension (II Kings, vi. 7), Aquila (Ex., xxxiv. 29), 
Symmachus (Gen., xiv. 1), or Theodotion (Dan., iii. 24 sqq.).™ 

(3) His translation shows a certain elegance of diction. Harsh 
Hebrew constructions were rendered according to the Latin syn- 
tax. Long Hebrew sentences were broken up. The same He- 
brew word at times was rendered by various synonyms even in 
the same context. These main characteristics, however, are not 
everywhere prevalent to the same extent. 


14 Stummer, op. cit., 99-105. 












Character Education in Adolescence 
By Rupo.F ALLERS, M.D., PH.D. 
III. Ways of Influencing Adolescents 


Given the peculiarities of the mental make-up of adolescents 
and the difficulties of approaching them, the problem of how to 
influence and to guide them becomes indeed a very perplexing 
one. The adolescent inclines, as has been already explained, 
towards a relativistic view on truths and values. He is no longer 
disposed to take an order of values as granted, simply because it 
is that which his parents or other persons of authority believe to 
be the right one. He will accept only laws and statements he ap- 
proves of himself. But his “self”? is not yet sufficiently con- 
solidated to afford any stability of views. The attitude of the 
adolescent becomes, accordingly, in the main one of denial. 
Young people are quick in rejecting views held by the older gen- 
eration, but they are not capable of replacing these views by 
others. This is one of the reasons why the young mind so easily 
succumbs to all kinds of new and modern ideas, especially if 
these ideas are of a destructive and revolutionary order. The 
adolescent feels that he cannot side with the traditional ideas; 
every philosophy or political theory which contradicts the tra- 
dition appeals to him, just because of its contradictory char- 
acter and independently of its material content. 

Authority is one of the things the young people most resent. 
It is, strange enough, at the same time one of the things for which 
they long most. This ambiguous attitude is easily explained 
by the ambiguity of the total situation characteristic of the 
adolescent mind. The denial of authority springs from the 
growing consciousness which the adolescent feels of being a 
person in his own right; the desire for authority springs from the 
uncertainty which seeks for relief. Because of this peculiar 
structure of the adolescent mind, we see quite frequently the 
very same youngsters who revolt against some traditional au- 
thority (of parents, of teachers, or of Church) astonishingly ready 
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to submit to some other authority (for instance, that of a revolu- 
tionary party). The same youngsters who deny the rights of 
established authority become the most obedient followers and 
even slaves of some other authority, because it is not the old one 
and because it appears as the representative of a new order. 

Education might make use of this desire for authority for its 
own ends, if it knew the right way to handle things. Authority 
as such does not impress youthful minds. They are impressed 
only when this authority either appears as one defending ideas 
akin to their own, or when they can be made to see its rights and 
necessities. 

The general mentality of an historical period and the particular 
political situation is not without a marked influence. In periods 
of greater uncertainty, be it because of increasing economic or 
because of menacing political difficulties, youth feels its own un- 
certainty more keenly than ever; it is perhaps because of this 
factor that one sees the young people in certain countries so 
amazingly ready to join military organizations and to submit 
to very stern rules and to obey the authorities in a very unre- 
stricted way. Much depends, as it seems, on the intensity with 
which the outer uncertainty imposes itself, or on the relative 
strength of the outer and the inner elements composing the mental 
situation of the adolescents. 

Authority is of some avail only when it can make itself ac- 
cepted by the adolescent. The authority of personalities is, 
therefore, generally greater than that of institutions. Adoles- 
cence is an age of reconstruction. The personality of the child 
has to change into that of the adult. The ripe mind accepts 
authority as a necessary factor in the arrangement of individual 
and social life. The child accepted it as a matter of course, be- 
cause it knew no other world besides one regulated by authority. 
One cannot well leave to the single individual the rediscovery of 
authority as an essential and unavoidable factor in reality. Mis- 
takes made are too often not corrected later, even though their 
error may have been disclosed. Vanity and pride forbid such a 
correction. Authority is, however, so absolutely necessary that 
its denial cannot but lead into steadily growing difficulties. It is, 
therefore, urgent that we prepare the adolescent mind for seeing 
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this fact, even that we make authority acceptable during adoles- 
cence itself. 

A brutal and “authoritative” assertion of authority will not 
help; it will probably work just in the opposite direction. Other 
ways must be discovered for making authority acceptable to the 
adolescents. There are, in the main, but two ways. Authority 
may become established on the basis of personal relations, or it 
may become acceptable because its necessity is approved by rea- 
son. 

Even children will not accept authority unquestioned, unless 
this authority be founded on love; even to the children authority 
has to justify its demands. These things have been discussed at 
some length elsewhere and need not be repeated here. Parents 
may try to keep up their authority—and so may all those who, 
more or less, stand i loco parentis—by adapting their attitude 
to the gradual changes of their children’s minds. But even then 
some difficulties are inevitable. Education during adolescence 
cannot simply rely on the authority as it existed during childhood. 
Authority has to be rebuilt. To assert itself, authority has to be 
of such a kind as to impress the mind of the adolescent. This 
does not mean the pretence of infallibility; nothing could be 
more reprehensible than that. He who would become an author- 
ity to the youngsters has to be proof against their criticism; the 
one thing he has most carefully to avoid is to make demands he 
himself does not fulfill. Nor must he resent even personal at- 
tacks; instead of rebuking all kind of criticism, he would do much 
better to explain why he acts in this or that way and to concede 
his having made a mistake, when this should be the case. 

There is a certain school of pedagogues who believe very much 
in the value of abolishing the distance between the pedagogue and 
the adolescent. There is some truth in this idea, but there is a 
rather great error, too. It is true that by treating young people 
more or less as equals one establishes contact with them more 
easily; they may feel more at home and not be afraid of being 
“preached to.” It is definitely a way of establishing authority, 
but one has to display quite an amount of tact and of—tactics. 
But the distance has not really to be abolished; where there is no 
distance, there is no authority. One has to find a middle way, 
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preserving the distance and nevertheless treating the youngsters 
in such a manner as not to wound their susceptibility. 

It is in many cases advisable to explain things to the adoles- 
cents in an impersonal and more theoretical manner. These 
discussions have to avoid the impression of “‘delivering a ser- 
mon.” Nor have they to be long and circumstantial. A casual 
remark, put in on some occasion, may make a deeper impression 
than a long speech. Such remarks may be made when some 
topic of general interest, which does not touch directly on the 
youngsters’ affairs, turns up. 

When rebuking the younger generation for something, many 
people are accustomed to tell them that they themselves never 
behaved in such a manner when they were young. This remark 
is generally quite ineffective; the younger generation does not 
believe it to be true (and it is not, in most cases), and if they do, 
they will either pity their parents for the uninteresting life they 
have had, or attribute the fact to the times having been so dif- 
ferent when their parents were young. But it may be rather 
useful to explain why one ought not to behave in such a manner. 

Reason has come to be rather despised by many people who 
think themselves very ‘“‘progressive” and exceedingly ‘‘modern.”’ 
They raise a war-cry against “‘intellectualism’; they preach 
what they call “‘irrationalism,’’ and make an alleged overrating of 
intellect responsible for many of the evils of to-day. Whether 
this accusation is justified or not, it surely goes too far in denying 
all influence of reason and in declaring that reason is not the true 
guiding light man has to follow. There is, after all, no other way 
of becoming aware of truth than through reason. Truth is not 
felt, and it is not grasped by some mysterious instinctive faculty; 
it is seen in the cold and clear light of reason. Nor is it true that 
young people despise, on their own account, reason; they do so 
only because they are influenced in this way. The decline of 
intellectuality—to avoid the proscribed term of intellectualism— 
is, in fact, a very deplorable feature of modern mentality. The 
reéstablishment of reason as the only reliable guide is a very ur- 
gent task, and we should do all we can to encourage intellectual 
interest in the younger generation and thus counterbalance the 
still growing tendency for anti-intellectual attitudes. 
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The general anti-intellectual trend of modern life has a defi- 
nitely bad influence. It is, of course, much easier to live up to a 
level of unintellectuality; it does not need much intellectual effort 
to follow a screen play, to read “‘thrilling’’ stories in a magazine, 
or to keep abreast of the latest events in baseball and tennis. 
Not even an interest in technical things can be justly called in- 
tellectual in a higher sense. A real understanding of technique, 
indeed, demands quite a marked degree of intellectual capacity; 
but the average interest which young people display in techni- 
cal achievements is nearly as shallow as the rest of their 
inclinations. Instead of encouraging this tendency for the super- 
ficial and shallow, we ought to try to arouse the slumbering in- 
terest for things intellectual. The task is indeed difficult because 
of the tremendous influence of general mentality in the opposite 
direction. A boy who does not display the usual interest in sport- 
ing events, or who does not know the famous screen actors, is re- 
garded as crazy and as being behind his time. There is, further- 
more, the seduction of the line of least resistance. Why trouble 
about things necessitating effort, when it is so easy to be up to 
the mark in a so much easier manner? 

If one examines the whole situation somehow more closely, the 
criticism raised against intellectualism is found to be but a partial 
manifestation of a general attack against all things of a higher 
level. The idea that instincts and other “irrational’’ factors in 
human nature are the essential part of it, is a peculiar and veiled 
form of a materialistic philosophy. The strengthening of this 
kind of idea threatens to become a very serious handicap to edu- 
cation. There are no means of influencing directly, with some 
prospect of success, the instinctive forces alive within human 
nature. The way of reason is the only one which promises an 
influence over will. Nil volitum quin precognitum. 

Nor is it true that young people are hostile to reason. They 
do not believe in their capacity of understanding reasonings, and 
they fear the effort—even more that they may be laughed at 
because of their being “‘high-browed.’”’ The first thing to do is, 
therefore, to encourage them, to develop in them the confidence 
that they will be able to grasp intellectual things. We have to try 
to destroy the very common attitude of ‘‘this is too high for me.” 
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Encouragement is something of which the adolescents are very 
much in need. They do not seem, as a rule, to be discouraged. 
Nor are they always. But every adolescent is subject, at least 
at times, to fits of despondency and of discouragement. This is, 
of course, very detrimental to moral evolution. The feeling that 
they will never overcome certain difficulties, never be able to 
realize some ideals, etc., works as a heavy weight, drawing them 
down to lower levels. Discouragement is the necessary conse- 
quence of uncertainty, especially of the uncertainty about the 
“self.”’ They feel this “‘self’”’ to be unreliable, because it is so 
changing, because it is still so strange, and slips, as it were, between 
their fingers whenever they try to get hold of it. 

Success has a definitely encouraging influence. But not all 
success amounts to a general encouragement. Many a young- 
ster may be very proud of his successes in sport and go on feeling 
discouraged in regard to other things. Things that a man— 
whether still an adolescent or already an adult—does not feel 
equal to do, are generally not attempted. But nobody can, in 
truth, foretell whether he will be able to do a thing unless he tries. 
Ambition often becomes a very strong handicap; ambition is not 
to be contented by medium successes, but longs for great ones. 
Great successes, however, are not to be had so easily; they are 
either for the genius, or they are the result of long training and 
strenuous endeavor. The adolescent, being uncertain of him- 
self, needs repeated successes for strengthening his self-confidence; 
when he knows, or has found out already, that he cannot achieve 
successes as he wants them, there is a danger that he will give up 
all endeavor for higher aims. 

The only solution of this difficulty is to make the young people 
see that they have to content themselves at first with smaller 
achievements. If one tells them so and refers them to the future, 
they do not feel encouraged. Granted that they want to be 
great and important and successful even now; that they cannot 

wait until a future becomes real, of which they have but a very dim 
idea. How can they indeed be expected to have a clearer idea 
of the future, when they have but a very blurred one of the pres- 
ent? Encouragement to be effective has to apply to actual 
things. One ought never to rebuke an adolescent for something 
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wrong he has done, without letting him feel that one trusts in his 
capacity of behaving differently. One has to be very careful 
especially with a youngster who has just become merged in a fit of 
despondency. During such a fit an adolescent is not necessarily 
depressed or sad or sluggish; on the contrary, he may be im- 
pudent and restive and disobedient, and create the impression 
of being but too sure of himself. It is never sufficient to con- 
sider but one single feature of behavior; one must always take 
into account the total behavior. This constitutes, in fact, a 
serious difficulty, for the complexity of modern life makes it 
nearly impossible for one person to observe another in all the 
different situations making up his life. The parents do not 
know how the boy and the girl behave when they are with their 
comrades, nor what they do while in the classroom; the teacher 
does not know of the behavior at home or on the playground; 
the confessor does not know anything beyond what his penitents 
tell him. But a closer observation will reveal to the trained eye 
many little traits disclosing things which do not come to the sur- 
face. 

The guidance and influencing of adolescents is not an easy task. 
But it can be done if we first become aware of the characteristics 
of the personality we have to form. There are certain features 
of behavior, some of them generally considered as faults, which 
reveal more of the deeper structure of personality than is com- 
monly believed. But the educator has to beware carefully of 
assuming the attitude of the judge; his principal task is not to 
condemn but to understand. Condemnation may prove an 
efficient means of influencing, if it is used with discretion; so may 
punishment. But both presuppose a thorough understanding. 

















Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
Apostasy from Religious Life 


Without prejudice to the precepts of Canon 646, a Religious 
who apostatizes from his Religious organization automatically in- 
curs excommunication reserved to his proper major Superior, or, 
if the Religious organization is a laical community or non-exempt, 
to the local Ordinary of the place where the apostate Religious 
stays; he is also deprived of the right to legal ecclesiastical acts 
and all the privileges of his organization. When he returns, he 
is for ever deprived of an active and passive vote, and shall more- 
over be punished with other penalties by his Superiors in propor- 
tion to the gravity of his guilt in accordance with the constitu- 
tions of the respective organization (Canon 2385). 

Canon 644 authoritatively defines apostasy from Religious life 
saying: ‘““Any Religious who has made profession of perpetual 
vows, either simple or solemn, and unlawfully leaves the Religious 
house with the intention of not returning, or who, having left 
the house legitimately, does not return because he intends to 
withdraw himself from Religious obedience, is called an apostate 
from the Religious life. The culpable intention of disowning 
Religious obedience is legally presumed, if within one month 
the Religious has neither returned nor manifested to his Superior 
his intention of returning.” 

The definition of apostasy given by the Code is clear, and puts 
an end to many controversies agitated by canonists before the 
promulgation of the Code. The present law is more extensive 
than the pre-Code law. Under the old Canon Law, Religious 
with simple perpetual vows, with the exception of the Sodales 
Societatis Jesu, did not become apostates in the canonical sense 
of the term by illegally separating themselves from their Religious 
community; only men and women in solemn vows could become 
apostates. The Code of Canon Law extends the offense of 
apostasy and its penalties to all Religious with perpetual vows, 
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whether they be subjects of an Order, a Congregation approved 
by the Holy See, or a diocesan religious organization. Neither 
the former Canon law nor the present Code punishes as apostates 
Religious of any Order or Congregation who have professed tem- 
porary vows only, and have illegitimately separated themselves 
from their institute before the expiration of the temporary vows. 
They have, of course, the grave obligation either to stay in the 
community until their vows expire or to get a dispensation from 
their vows before they abandon Religious life. 

Two elements enter into the offense of apostasy, unlawful ab- 
sence from the Religious house and the intention of not returning. 
There is the general rule for all Religious not to go beyond the 
enclosure of the Religious house without the permission of their 
Superiors (Canons 604-606). The Constitutions of every Relig- 
ious organization determine the details concerning the necessary 
permission to leave the premises of the Religious house. Canon 
606, § 2, limits to six months the power of Superiors of every 
Religious Order or Congregation to grant permission for absence 
from the Religious house of the organization. For an absence 
exceeding six months, except for the purpose of studies, the per- 
mission of the Holy See is always required. No exception is made 
for prolonged absence because of ill-health; wherefore, if it is 
foreseen by the Superiors that the cure will necessitate a stay 
of over six months at some sanitorium or other place, they are 
obliged to obtain permission from the Holy See. 

When a Religious receives permission to leave the Religious 
house, it is understood that he is not permitted to stay away 
indefinitely, even though the Religious Superior has not explicitly 
fixed the day or the hour when he is to return. As a rule, the 
Constitutions of the various Religious organizations prescribe 
that the Superiors specify the length of time of the leave of ab- 
sence (e.g., for travel, visit of parents, etc.). The General Con- 
stitutions of the Order of Friars Minor (n. 219) prescribe that 
the Provincial issue letters of obedience to the friar who is per- 
mitted to travel, and that in them the time be fixed when he 
must return. 

A Religious who has left the house with permission but will- 
fully remains away beyond the time permitted him, is held equiva- 
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lent in law to a Religious who has left the house without permis- 
sion. The General Constitutions of the Friars Minor (n. 126) 
decree that a Religious who stays out of his Religious house 
through his own fault for twenty-four hours after his permission 
has expired, is to be considered a fugitive and incurs the penal- 
ties of fugitives. 

In order that one may be considered an apostate, besides the 
unlawful absence from the Religious house there must be the 
intention not to return. When the guilty Religious has not de- 
clared his intention, the law presumes that he has the sinful in- 
tention to abandon Religious life if he unlawfully stays away for 
a whole month and does not within that time inform his Superior 
that he wants to return. This presumption of law is not a so- 
called conclusive but merely a rebuttable presumption; that is 
to say, the Religious is permitted to prove that it was impossible 
for him, morally or physically, to inform his Superior within that 
month of his intention to return. Wherefore, before his major 
Superior can declare the runaway Religious an apostate, he would 
have to prove that the Religious could have informed his Superior 
and maliciously neglected to do so. 

An apostate Religious remains bound by his perpetual vows, and 
he remains a member of his Religious community with the ob- 
ligation to return toit. In fact, Canon 645 of the Code of Canon 
Law prescribes that his Superiors seek him diligently, and re- 
ceive him if he returns animated by sincere repentance. In three 
cases only, as specified in Canon 646, the escaping Religious is 
automatically considered legitimately dismissed from his Religious 
organization. The cases are: (1) public apostasy from the Catho- 
lic Faith; (2) attempting or contracting marriage, even the 
so-called civil marriage; (3) running away with a person of the 
opposite sex. The person of the opposite sex must be of the age 
of puberty (the girl twelve, the boy fourteen years of age). Ifa 
Religious escapes accompanied by a blood relative in the direct 
line or in the first degree of the collateral line, it is reasonable to 
assume that the case does not fall under Canon 646, because 
travelling with such persons does not ordinarily show evil inten- 
tion or purpose (Leitner, “Handbuch des kath. Kirchenrecht,” 
III, 462; Schaefer, ‘““De Religiosis,’” 755). The element of 
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flight or escape is important; if a Religious secretly and unlaw- 
fully leaves the Religious house to commit a sin against chastity 
with another, it is not the elopement which is contemplated in 
Canon 646. Canon 646, §2, adds that in these cases it suffices 
(to make the dismissal fully effective) that the major Superior 
with his Council or Chapter (as the respective Constitutions of 
the Order or Congregation may prescribe) make a declaration of 
the fact in the manner prescribed by the Constitutions. He 
must take care to preserve in the records of the house the col- 
lected evidence of the fact. A Decision of the Code Commission 
(July 30, 1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 494) declared that it is 
not necessary that the fact which is referred to in Canon 646, § 2, 
shall have been declared, in order that the Religious be con- 
sidered ipso facto as legitimately dismissed. It further decided 
that a Religious who incurred the zpso facto dismissal in virtue 
of Canon 646 has no right to return after repentance and amend- 
ment, nor have the Superiors any obligation to receive him. 


Penalties of Apostates 


As we said before, Religious apostates, with the exception of 
the three cases of Canon 646, remain members of the Religious 
community, and must be received when they return with the 
proper spirit of repentance. By the apostasy they incurred 
apso facto excommunication, which in exempt clerical organiza- 
tions is reserved to the major Religious Superior. In laical or- 
ganizations (Religious brotherhoods and sisterhoods) and in all 
other non-exempt Religious Congregations, the Superiors have 
no jurisdiction in the external forum; they have only paternal 
and domestic jurisdiction or authority. Therefore, they cannot 
absolve anyone in the external forum, and consequently the Code 
makes the excommunication reserved to the local Ordinary of 
the place where the apostate Religious stays. It may be asked 
what Ordinary is competent to grant the absolution? Is it the 
Ordinary where the apostate stays at the time that he repents and 
notifies his Superior of his desire to return, or is it the Ordinary 
of the diocese where the house is located from which the Re- 
ligious escaped? It seems that the Ordinary of the place where 
the apostate Religious stays at the time when he sincerely asks 
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to be reconciled with the Church, is authorized by Canon 2385 to 
grant the absolution, for it is stated there in general terms that 
the absolution is reserved to the Ordinary of the place where the 
apostate Religious stays. 

Another penalty incurred ipso facto is the deprivation of the 
right to perform certain legal ecclesiastical acts enumerated in 
Canon 2256, n. 2—among them the right to vote in ecclesiastical 
elections and the right to exercise the office of administrator of 
ecclesiastical goods. 

A further penalty is the automatic deprivation of all privileges 
of the Order or Congregation to which the apostate Religious be- 
longs. 

Lastly, when the apostate Religious returns to his organization, 
he is permanently deprived of the right to vote or to be voted for 
in the elections that take place in the Order or Congregation. 
Canon 2385, moreover, prescribes that other penalties or pen- 
ances be imposed by the Superiors in proportion to the guilt of 
the apostate. 


Flight from Religious Life 


A Religious who deserts the Religious house without the per- 
mission of his Superiors with the intention of returning is called a 
fugitive in law. He is automatically deprived of any office he 
holds in his Religious organization, and, if he is a cleric in major 
orders, he incurs suspension reserved to his proper major Supe- 
rior. When he returns, he shall be punished in the manner in- 
dicated by the constitutions of the respective organization, and, 
if the constitutions do not provide for such a case, the major 
Superior shall inflict penalties in proportion to the gravity of his 
guilt (Canon 2386). 

Canon 644, §3, defines a fugitive as a Religious who leaves the 
Religious house without the permission of his Superior, but with 
the intention of returning to the Religious organization. The 
difference between an apostate and a fugitive consists chiefly in 
the intention not to return (apostate) and the will to return 
(fugitive). Moreover, only a perpetually professed Religious 
can become an apostate, while any Religious, whether perpetually 
or temporarily professed, may become a fugitive. 
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What length of time of unlawful absence is necessary to make 
the Religious a fugitive and subject him to the penalties of the 
law against fugitives, is not defined by the Code. It is certain 
that a Religious who leaves the house without permission for 
part of a day cannot be called a fugitive. Several days (two or 
three) of absence without permission may constitute a sufficiently 
grave infraction of Religious obedience to subject him to the 
penalties of fugitives, as many canonists teach. However, 
since the common law does not specify the length of time, the 
constitutions of the various Orders and Congregations may de- 
termine the time of unlawful absence at the expiration of which 
a Religious becomes a fugitive subject to the penalties of the 
Code for that offense. The Holy See has approved the General 
Constitutions of the Friars Minor, by which one becomes a fugi- 
tive if one is unlawfully absent from the Religious house beyond 
a natural day of twenty-four hours. Why the stress on a “‘na- 
tural’ day? Perhaps to distinguish it from the technical Canon 
Law day, which is a space of twenty-four continuous hours 
counted from midnight to midnight. According to the canonical 
day one can leave the house in the morning, stay away over 
night and return before midnight without having been away for 
one full day, though the absence be nearly thirty-six hours (cfr. 
Canon 32). 


Penalties against Fugitives 


Fugitives are punished with the zpso facto penalty of depriva- 
tion of any office they may hold, and, if they are in sacred orders, 
with an ipso facto suspension reserved to his proper major Su- 
perior. Commentators discuss the point about the reservation 
of the censure of suspension, when the Religious belongs to a 
Religious organization whose Superiors have no jurisdiction in the 
external forum. Canon 501 states that the Religious Superiors 
and their Chapters, in accordance with their respective consti- 
tutions and the common law, have the potestas dominativa (i.e., a 
paternal or domestic authority to command and govern their 
subjects), and that in the clerical exempt Religious Orders and 
Congregations the Superiors have ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
both the internal and the external forum. If the Superiors have 
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no ecclesiastical jurisdiction, how can they absolve the fugitive 
religious cleric in major orders from the suspension? 

In the preceding Canon in which an ipso facto excommunication 
is pronounced against Religious apostates, it is stated that in 
laical and non-exempt clerical organizations the excommunica- 
tion is reserved to the local Ordinary of the place where the apos- 
tate Religious stays. No such provision is made for the absolu- 
tion from the suspension of fugitive Religious clerics whose Su- 
periors have no ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The commentators on 
the Code do not agree as to the person who has authority to 
absolve from the supension. Some say that the Code allows the 
Superiors of non-exempt clerical organizations by a delegatio a 
jure to absolve from the suspension; others are of the opinion 
that the Ordinary of the place where fugitive Religious stay has 
authority to absolve them from the suspension, basing their 
opinion on the ancient rule of law: ‘‘Ubi eadem est ratio, eadem 
quoque debet esse legis dispositio.’”’ This latter opinion seems 
to be preferable. 

Finally, Canon 2386 prescribes that when the fugitive Re- 
ligious returns he be punished by his Superiors in the manner 
prescribed by the constitutions of the respective Order or Con- 
gregation; and if the constitutions give no directions in the mat- 
ter, the major Superior is to specify the penalties and penances in 
proportion to the gravity of the guilt. The obligation of the 
major Superiors is mandatory; they are not free to let the fugi- 
tive go unpunished. If the constitutions specify the penalties, 
the major Superior as the guardian of Religious discipline is 
bound to inflict those penalties. If no penalties are specified, 
Canon 2386 demands that punishment be meted out in propor- 
tion to the guilt of the fugitive Religious. As Minister General 
St. Bonaventure wrote to all the Ministers of the Order of Friars 
Minor in his second epistle: ‘““The most efficacious reason and 
cause for all transgressions is, I think, because those things which 
are decreed by a wise foresight are taken lightly by the Friars and 
esteemed as nothing. Moreover, transgressions are not chas- 
tized with due discipline. Thus it happens, by the permission 
of the Divine Judgment, that despising little things they fall into 
the greatest, because when discipline is neglected, insolence in- 
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creases. And through this interior negligence in the exercise of 
virtue results exterior scandal by the public fall of those who in 
the eyes of others seem to stand” (General Constitutions of the 
Friars Minor, n. 386). 


Religious Profession by Deceit 


A Religious cleric whose profession has been declared null and 
void for reason of fraud or deceit shall, if he is in minor orders, be 
expelled from the clerical state; if he is in major orders, he is 
automatically suspended until the Apostolic See shall see fit to 
release him from the penalty (Canon 2387). 

Canon 572, n. 4, rules that the profession to which a Religious 
obtains admission through deceit is invalid. Directly this Canon 
merely states that the one who is making the profession must not 
be forced by violence nor induced by grave fear or fraud to make 
profession; otherwise it is invalid. Canon 542, n.1, protects the 
Religious Order or Congregation against receiving subjects 
through force, grave fear and fraud, because it declares that if a 
Superior was thus constrained or deceived in admitting one to 
the novitiate, the novitiate is invalid. The invalidity of the 
novitiate renders invalid the future profession. 

It is certain that Canon 2387 considers as invalid a profession 
made through deceit practised by the one professing; otherwise 
it could not speak of a profession declared invalid through deceit 
committed by the professed. When, therefore, Canon 572, $1, 
n. 4, says that for the validity of the Religious profession it is re- 
quired that it be made without duress, fear or deceit, it must 
mean that profession is invalid if either the one making profes- 
sion is forced, gravely intimidated, or deceived into making it, and 
that it is likewise invalid if the Superior vested with the right to 
admit to profession is forced, gravely intimidated, or deceived. 
Some of the commentators on the Code are not consistent when 
they say that Canon 572, § 1, n. 4, does not refer to the Superior 
but to the candidate of profession only, and later on, when ex- 
plaining dismissal because of deceit practised on the Superior 
by the one professed, base the invalidity of the profession on this 
same Canon 572, § 1, n. 4. 

The deceit must be of such a nature that if the truth had been 
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known the Superior would not have admitted the person to pro- 
fession. There is no indication in the law what concealed defects 
or other conditions of the Religious are considered sufficient to 
declare the profession null and void because of deceit. The cases 
with which we have had actual contact were concerned with 
serious conditions of health or with mental disorders. In both 
bodily health and mental disorders, it is particularly difficult to 
declare the profession invalid, because it must be proved with 
certainty that the bodily or mental ailments existed before the 
first profession, for Canon 637 forbids the Superiors even at the 
expiration of the temporary vows to dismiss a novice or deny him 
the right to make the perpetual profession for reason of ill health, 
unless it is proved with certainty that his condition was willfully 
concealed before profession of the first vows. If that is forbid- 
den, it is all the more forbidden to dismiss one who is actually 
under vows, unless willful deceit is proved with certainty. 

The Religious whose profession has been declared invalid be- 
cause of fraud or deceit may be either a lay person or a cleric in 
minor or major orders. The Canon under consideration does not 
put any special penalty on one who is without orders. There is, 
of course, the general prohibition of the law that one who kas 
had vows in a Religious organization is not permitted again to 
join a Religious organization unless he obtains permission from 
the Holy See. Someone might object and say that, if his vows 
were declared null and void, he never was a professed member in 
a Religious community, and therefore does not fall under the 
prohibition spoken of. Possibly not; he could, however, at- 
tempt to join no other Religious community without making 
known the circumstance of his former invalid profession without 
committing a new fraud. The truth being made known to the 
other community, it is not probable that admission would be 
granted to him, though according to the terms of the law he could 
be received without an Apostolic indult because he never was a 
professed member of another Religious community. 

If the Religious whose profession has been declared null and 
void is in minor orders, he is to be expelled from the clerical state. 
The law is silent as to the person who is to issue the declaration of 
the penalty. It seems to be the proper Ordinary of the man 
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whose vows were null and void. The Superior has no jurisdiction 
over him, and the invalidly professed Religious has not lost the 
proper diocese which he had before joining the community; that 
is lost only by perpetual profession of the vows (Canon 585). 

If the Religious whose profession has been declared invalid 
because of fraud is in major orders, Canon 2387 states that he is 
ipso facto suspended until the Apostolic See decides to release him 
from the penalty. 

Concerning the person authorized to give the declaration of the 
nullity of religious profession, Wernz-Vidal (‘‘De Religiosis,’’ n. 
311) say that the major Superior in exempt clerical organizations 
is competent, and for non-exempt Religious the local Ordinary of 
the monastery where the Religious resides (cfr. Canon 1579). 

Before the promulgation of the Code of Canon Law, the declara- 
tion of the nullity of solemn vows was regulated by the Consti- 
tution of Pope Benedict XIV, ‘Si datam,’’ March 4, 1748 (Gas- 
parri, “‘Fontes,”’ II, n. 385). A solemn process had to take place 
before the Ordinary of the monastery where the professed lived 
and the regular Superior. The Defender of the Bond of Profes- 
sion had to appeal the case, if the first court declared the nullity 
of the profession. The archbishop and another Superior of the 
same Order had to act as judges in the second trial, and the nullity 
of the profession was established only after a second sentence 
confirming the first. Besides, the nullity of solemn profession 
could not be brought before the court if neither the Order nor 
the professed had taken action within five years from the date 
of the making of solemn profession, unless the Holy See granted 
the right to bring action after the lapse of that time. For the 
declaration of nullity of simple profession, no solemn trial was re- 
quired but only a so-called summary procedure, or a dispen- 
sation ad cautelam could be obtained from the Holy See. 

Though societies without vows who live after the manner of 
Religious organizations do not come under the technical name 
of Religious, the Holy See (Code Commission, June 2-3, 1918; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, X, 347) has declared that all clerical communities 
of this kind are subject to Canon 2386 (flight from religious life) 
and Canon 2387 (religious profession by deceit). 





























A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


The Use of Leisure 


The Commandment which bids man work on six days of the week and 
rest on the seventh is no arbitrary interference with human liberty but a 
condition of man’s well-being—as are, for that matter, all the other 
injunctions and prohibitions of the Decalogue. Rest after effort is 
a law of our being. Man must “have time to eat his bread with glad- 
ness,’’ says J. J. Rousseau. The forty hours’ or forty-five hours’ week, 
or thereabouts, may be considered a symbol and the expression of an 
attitude to life. In the totalitarian States we see labor organized— 
forced labor in fact—with a view to making the nation strong and able 
to dominate others. In the democratic States the shortening of hours 
of toil is an outward token of respect for human dignity. What is the 
purpose of life, work or leisure? ‘“There are some,” says a writer in 
the September issue of La Vie Intellectuelle, ‘‘who, without always fully 
realizing it, would have leisure for themselves and work for others, as 
if nature herself had divided men into two classes—those of the liberal 
professions for whom leisure (that is freedom from manual work for the 
sake of a living) is a boon and even an essential requisite, and those for 
whom leisure would be bad.’’ The new idea of holidays with pay has 
come to many people as an immense surprise and even as a shock. It 
is new to them simply because they have never realized the stark fact 
that all men are absolutely equal in presence of work and leisure, just as 
they are in presence of life and death. And since most of the workers 
only save enough to live from week to week (they and their families), 
holidays without pay would be little more than a very clumsy joke. 
The problem is to know the place of leisure in the scale of values. Is 
“leave” an end in itself, as the soldier or sailor dreams? Are holidays 
a final goal as the schoolboy imagines, or a means towards an end— 
viz., better work—as his teacher tells him? In other words, is leisure the 
aim of labor, or is it a means to enable us to work more and better? In 
the Christian conception of human life—and it is the only true and 
adequate one—there is no absolute leisure in the sense of complete idle- 
ness. Activity of some kind is a law of health and life. A periodic 
cessation from work is not merely a pause to enable the body to re- 
cuperate; it is an opportunity for activity of a higher order. Sunday 
is called the Lord’s Day; it is also very much man’s day in the sense 
that, if properly spent, it enables man to exercise the highest faculties 
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of his being without the hindrance arising from bodily toil. The pur- 
pose of the Third Commandment provides us with a key to the prob- 
lem of leisure. The end of leisure is the unfolding, the development, of 
human personality. There are not a few conservative people who re- 
gret the invention and truly astounding improvement of machinery. 
If we were to listen to them, the machine is the world’s curse. They 
see in it the root of all the ills of this modern world—and, in particular, 
the cause of the evil of unemployment. These well-meaning people 
talk as if incessant labor for everybody were an ideal to strive for. 
As a matter of fact, from the dawn of history man has been devising 
tools and machines for the purpose either of easing his labor or of in- 
creasing his output. Holy Scripture speaks approvingly—at least, so it 
seems—of those antediluvian worthies who were the ‘‘fathers’’ of the 
various arts and crafts. At any rate, they are not blamed, not even 
Tubalcain who was presumably also the first man to forge a weapon. 
The progress of machinery, by increasing output, has made possible the 
gradual diminution of the hours of labor without notably interfering 
with output. When at the end of the Great War the daily hours of 
work in factories, etc., were reduced from ten to eight, many people 
shook their heads and predicted terrible things which have not come 
true. The machine, of course, creates unemployment. But the re- 
duction of hours of work and the consequent increase of leisure should 
precisely rectify this by making it possible to employ more people, 
though for shorter hours. 

The simple liberation from the bondage of material or manual toil is 
no object in itself; hence, it will be of no advantage to those who bene- 
fit by it, unless the activities interrupted by leisure are replaced by others 
of a different order. 

External conditions contribute to the expansion of the human per- 
sonality, but they are not an indispensable requisite. St. Paul considers 
that even a slave is free by the simple fact of his being ‘‘a believer in 
Christ.” If man can be free even in slavery, he can be so much more 
under disciplined labor. It is with this discipline and this labor that we 
must counter the regimentation of totalitarian systems, if we wish to 
save our conception of leisure and liberty. The complexity of modern 
life has led to an immense amount of such “regimentation,” even in the 
free countries. The shorter hours of the working day, and holidays 
with pay, may do much to revive home life. It should give the laborer 
an enhanced sense of his own dignity, and induce him to carry out his 
allotted task with new zest, precisely because he realizes that, necessary 
as it is, he is not its slave. On the other hand, if the time of rest is 
merely “killed,” it will be of no profit to the workers. Commenting 
on the effect of the forty-hours’ week in France, a French journalist 
wrote: “I have an impression that as regards happiness and dignity, 
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as regards what might be called the final transformation of legislative 
acts into human values, the great difference between France of two years 
ago and France of to-day is that to-day there is more fly-fishing” (Vie 
Intellectuelle, p. 317). This is paradoxical and, no doubt, exaggerated, 
but it is evident that if the reduction of working hours merely means 
more time even for so health-giving an occupation as fishing, or any other 
sport, the gain to humanity is exceedingly small. 

The masses, therefore, must be educated and taught how to use their 
new freedom. ‘The sad fact is that they have been so long strangers to 
leisure that they hardly know what to do with it. Frequent visits to 
“the pictures,” or watching a few picked players kicking or hitting a 
ball, will not enrich their lives. ‘‘Training for leisure,’ strange as the 
phrase sounds, is a crying necessity; and since leisure is not idleness, 
facilities must be provided for occupations and hobbies of the worker’s 
own choosing, such as allotment gardens, etc. To induce a taste for 
reading, to create a love for the countryside, to encourage home arts 
and crafts would be a splendid piece of Catholic Action, for mere idle- 
ness cannot recreate—that is, ‘‘re-create’”’ and restore the worker’s jaded 
powers. 


Juridical Principles in the Nazi Philosophy 


An article in Civilta Cattolica of September 16 gives a survey of the 
principles of the juridical order in the ‘‘racialist’”’ ideology of the Nazi 
conception of life. These principles were thus enumerated by one of 
the chief ministers of the German State, Reichsminister Frank, at a 
congress held in Rome in June. ‘The Nazi Reich,” he declared, ‘‘bases 
its juridical order on the five greatest values of our people, viz., soil, 
race, labor, the State, honor.’’ Such a view, so far from being a phil- 
osophy of life (a Weltanschauung), is on the contrary the antithesis of 
the universal concept of law, hence of civilization itself. The Nazi con- 
ception of race reduces man to a mere bundle of flesh, bones, and mus- 
cles. According to the Latvian Rosenberg, the official ‘‘philosopher”’ 
of the new Weltanschauung, the distinctive traits of the noblest race, the 
Nordic, are not its culture, the fruits of its thought, but purely physical 
features—dolichocephalia, blond hair, blue eyes, height of stature. 
The life of man is wholly confined within the ambit of the race which 
is also the end of his existence. According to Hitler, man’s only right, 
and his sacrosanct duty, is to see to it that the blood remains pure 
(“Mein Kampf,” p. 444). This phrase is, in germ, a complete denial of 
all the prerogatives of human personality. ‘‘Besides the duty of pre- 
serving racial purity, all else is secondary,” says Hitler (p. 279). Re- 
pugnant as it is merely to write it down, the conclusion is that man is 
no more than the reproducer, good or bad, of the race. This view of 
human “ideals” naturally leads to a process of selection akin to Dar- 
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win’s natural selection. This selection is exercised even in the moral 
or juridical sphere in which it inspires the persecution and suppression 
of Christian morality and law as being at variance with the deep in- 
stincts of Teutonic blood, and which even leads to the rejection of the 
Roman law, the granite rock of all legality in the civilized world—la 
raison écrite, ‘‘written reason,” as a Frenchman calls it. In this view 
everything that serves the interest of the State (and, of course, it is al- 
ways the Nazi State that is before the mind of these strange apostles) 
is right and just, and what is deemed a disadvantage to it is described 
as wrong and unjust. This simply means a complete devaluation of 
ideas and words. If these notions really become the guiding principles 
of a nation’s dealings with other nations, it is evidently impossible to 
treat or negotiate with such a nation, since there is no longer a con- 
tinuity of ideas and conceptions of duty, right, law, justice. The 
author of the Civilid article points to the appalling consequences of such 
principles in the life of the world at large. In the ‘Myth of the Twen- 
tieth Century,” in which Rosenberg manipulates history as he pleases 
in order to suit his theories, that official exponent of the Nazi Weltan- 
schauung boldly asserts that the Germanic race enjoys an absolute 
superiority over the medley of European races, and from this superiority 
he deducts the right for it to impose its domination upon the whole 
world. Recent history has shown in alarming fashion whither such 
principles must lead. Juridically, one may conclude from them the 
right of force and the principle that in the international order all is 
right that is to Germany’s advantage. The final consequence is—as 
stated by the supreme authority in the world, Pius XI—‘‘an endless 
state of war between the nations” (Encyclical ‘“‘Mit brennender Sorge”’). 
Treaties become scraps of paper, right a delusion, and all peaceful con- 
cord among the various peoples impossible. It is a return to barbarism, 
when force decided right. 

The Civilia writer concludes with these terrible lines: “When the 
juridical order is degraded into legalizing arbitrariness both within the 
limits of the State and in the sphere of international relations; when 
the conception on which social life is based reduces man to a mass of 
flesh and nerves, to an animal reproducing itself and nothing more, we 
are not in the presence of a true civilization but of a perversion, or in- 
version, which is a symptom of the last degree of decadence.” The 
only comfort left to sane people is the knowledge that men are rarely 
logical. They are never, or but rarely, as good or as bad as the prin- 
ciples on which they base their conduct. 


A Belgian Provincial Council 


Documentation Catholique of September 20 gives extracts from the 
Acts of the Fifth Provincial Council of Malines held on June 8-10 of 
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last year. A volume of 137 pages gives the full text. The decrees of 
this assembly are of much more than local interest, for they deal with 
every important modern question. ‘Thus, there is a decree on ‘‘Reve- 
lations and Apparitions,” obviously prompted by incidents which are no 
doubt fresh in the memory of most of us. Another decree deals with 
paternal authority and schools, and another with the authority of the 
State. It is interesting to see here a very clear statement on the Chris- 
tian attitude towards war. The bishops—and their decrees have been 
approved by the Supreme Authority on earth—proclaim the legitimacy 
of a recourse to arms by the State in certain circumstances; hence they 
condemn ‘conscientious objection.’”’ Even in time of war the prin- 
ciple that no one may take part in a manifestly unjust war remains valid. 
But in practice it is no less true that, if there is a doubt as to the legiti- 
macy of a war, presumption must be in favor of the ruler who orders it; 
all the more so, as in view of the extreme complexity of international 
affairs the subjects lack the requisite means of investigation to enable 
them to arrive at a certain personal opinion. Much space is also allot- 
ted to Catholic Action. 


Racialism in Italy 


Etudes of September 5-20 has an instructive paper on the Italian 
version of racialism. This is obviously based on the Nazi ideology, 
and constitutes one of the fruits of the newly found friendship between 
the Italian and German dictators. The author of the article expresses 
his regret at the harsh treatment meted out to the Jews, which he repro- 
bates as opposed to Christian charity and traditional Italian tolerance 
and moderation. 

In view of the inhuman treatment of the Jews in Germany, a now 
forgotten episode of the period immediately following the war deserves 
to be recalled. At the time of the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles 
by Italy, that Power made a reservation against the clause which de- 
manded the extradition of William II for the purpose of trial by the vic- 
tors. This piece of demagogy was one of Lloyd-George’s slogans, like 
that of “making England a land fit for heroes to livein.” In the Italian 
Parliament the clause was stigmatized in a fashion that caused a sen- 
sation. Appealing to the glorious tradition of Rome, the mother of 
legality, one of the ministers of the Crown caused the house to acclaim 
the juridical principle: nulla pena sine lege. Who was this apologist 
of Italian magnanimity—this disinterested friend of imperial Germany 
in its hour of humiliation and defeat? He was a Jew, ex-Prime Minister 
Luzzati. Documentation Catholique of September 5 gives the text of a 
manifesto by some Italian professors on racialism in which they pre- 
pared the ground for the action taken against the Jews on the ground 
that these unfortunate people did not belong to the Italian “‘race.”” The 
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Pope’s comments on this matter as given at several audiences are also 
in the same issue of Documentation. 


New Devotions Condemned 


Ephemerides Liturgice for July-August (Citta del Vaticano) gives the 
text of a recent Decree (June 18, 1938) of the Holy Office forbidding the 
introduction of the ‘“‘devotion”’ to the Sacred Head of Our Lord. This 
devotion, as it is generally known, was especially advocated by Teresa 
Higginson, an English schoolmistress whose “‘Life’’ is full of extraor- 
dinary experiences, bilocations and even, it would seem, trilocations, 
for which, of course, there is no evidence but her own word. That she 
was a very holy woman is not doubted; that she was not deluded is a 
very different question. At any rate, though she threatened with dire 
things those who would oppose the new devotion which she believed her- 
self divinely commissioned to advocate, the Holy See has now defi- 
nitely forbidden all propaganda in its favor. This does not mean that 
the Sacred Head of Our Lord is not deserving of divine worship, quite as 
much as His Sacred Heart; it simply means that the devotion is judged 
inexpedient. In the same spirit, the Holy Office forbade, in 1892, the 
special cultus of the Sacred Face of Christ and in 1893 it condemned a 
book advocating a special cultus of the hands of Christ. As a matter 
of fact, a whole canonical office, with proper hymns, antiphons etc., 
was composed for what was meant to become one of the great feasts of 
the Church. The reason why this division of Christ’s personality is 
condemned is because, by drawing the attention of the faithful to some 
particular part of the Sacred Humanity in exaggerated fashion, there 
would be a danger of diverting the people from the Person of Christ. 
The new devotion is condemned because it is a novelty, one for which 
there is not the same justification as for the devotion to the Sacred Heart. 











Answers to Questions 


Protestant Marriages and Indissolubility 


Question: What is the attitude of the Catholic Church concerning the 
validity in conscience of marriages of non-Catholics? It is a well-known 
fact that very many non-Catholics, even though they are members of 
some Protestant religious denomination, do not believe in the indissolu- 
bility of marriage, and consequently may be said to intend to contract 
merely a dissoluble union. Divorce among non-Catholics is frequent, 
and unfortunately Catholics enter into courtships with these divorced 
people and eventually approach a priest to ascertain whether there is a 
possibility of marrying the divorced person in the Catholic Church. 
Please explain as clearly as possible what can be done in such cases. 

PASTOR. 


Answer: If the plea of nullity is the intention to exclude indis- 
solubility, the case must be tried in a formal canonical process. 
Now, if both parties to the marriage in question are non-Catholics 
their marriage cannot be tried in the diocesan courts. The Holy 
See could try the case provided that at least one of the parties is 
baptized, and therefore fundamentally subject to the Church in 
affairs of conscience; but, as far as we know, the Holy See does 
not try such cases nor permit the diocesan courts to try them. 
If the divorced person who is keeping company with a Catholic 
has become a bona fide convert to the Catholic Church, he has 
all the rights and privileges of the members of the Church, and 
consequently he has a right to plead his cause in the ecclesiastical 
courts. It is important that he be a bona fide convert, and in- 
vestigations concerning his good faith in joining the Church have 
to be made before he is admitted to plead his cause. If he be- 
came a convert merely to facilitate the marriage, he cannot be 
considered a Catholic. 

What does the Church think concerning the indissolubility of 
the marriages of non-Catholics? The Catholic Church considers 
the marriages valid and indissoluble, as is evident from Canon 
1084 which reads: ‘“‘Mere error concerning the unity, indissolu- 
bility, and sacramental dignity of marriage does not invalidate 
the matrimonial consent, even if such error was the cause of the 
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contract.” Marriage is what God willed it to be, and not what 
we think it is or would want it to be. The Church supposes that 
in spite of his erroneous idea about marriage man submits to 
God’s law when contracting marriage. 

Is it not a fact that many marriages have been declared invalid 
by the Church because of the intention on the part of the con- 
tracting parties or one of them to exclude indissolubility? Cer- 
tainly there were numerous cases so decided by the Sacred Roman 
Rota. The principle on which nullity of marriage was declared 
in those cases is contained in Canon 1086, § 2, which reads: “‘If 
either one or both parties by a positive act of the will refuses 
marriage itself, or all right to the conjugal act, or any of the es- 
sential qualities of marriage, the marriage is invalid.”” Canon 
1013, § 2, reads: ‘The essential characteristics or qualities of mar- 
riage are its unity and indissolubility, which obtain a special 
stability in Christian marriage by virtue of the Sacrament.” 

The intention to exclude an essential characteristic of mar- 
riage is never presumed by the Church. That intention must 
be proved, and since the state of mind of a person cannot be 
known unless it is manifested by unmistakable words or signs, it 
is important to prove that one actually willed the exclusion of 
one of the essential qualities of marriage. Many cases which 
have been carried in appeal from the diocesan courts to the 
Sacred Roman Rota have failed to get a declaration of nullity 
because the will to exclude an essential quality of marriage could 
not be proved with certainty. While it is not necessary for the 
purpose of establishing nullity of the marriage to prove that an 
agreement was made between the parties concerning the exclu- 
sion of one of the essential qualities of marriage, such agree- 
ments, when made shortly before the marriage and proved by 
competent witnesses, considerably help to get a declaration of 
nullity. 

Many cases hinge on the intention to get a divorce in case the 
marriage should turn out unsatisfactory. If it can be proved 
that one or both parties had that intention before marriage, it is 
certain that no valid marriage was contracted, because, as the 
Sacred Roman Rota said in a decision of December 29, 1931: 
“One who by a positive act of the will intends to obtain a divorce, 
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ipso facto wills to reserve to himself the freedom to depart from 
his consort in order to be able to enter into another marriage.” 
And again, in a decision of December 21, 1927, the same tribunal 
declared: “‘In order to vitiate matrimonial consent, it is not 
necessary that the party absolutely intended to obtain a divorce, 
but it is sufficient that he reserves to himself the right to do so. 
For, by the very fact that he so limits his consent, contradicting 
the essence of marriage, he excludes its indissolubility’”’ (Bous- 
caren, ‘Canon Law Digest,’”’ pp. 138-139). 


Concerning Absolution of One’s Accomplice 


Question: What is a confessor bound to do when a priest confesses 
that he thinks he has made himself guilty of absolving his accomplice? 
I know what his duty is in a case in which it is entirely certain that he 
has incurred the excommunication reserved to the Holy See in a most 
special manner, but what I want to know is what to do when it is not 
altogether certain that the excommunication was incurred. Should the 
case be referred to the Sacred Penitentiary for safety’s sake? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The law of the Church is extremely severe in the case 
of the absolution of one’s accomplice and in the case of the con- 
fessor soliciting a penitent in connection with confession to sins 
of impurity. The Church must be severe in the matter to pro- 
tect the faithful and to safeguard the dignity of the Sacrament 
of Penance. While not only the Catholic people but also many 
Protestants believe that the Sacrament of Penance is one of the 
greatest blessings of God’s mercy towards mankind, the enemies 
of the Church and the millions that are arrayed in the battle 
against Christ in these days use only foul language when they 
mock the Sacrament of Penance. The Church does not want to 
give her enemies a reason to blaspheme Christ, though it would 
not stop their enmity even if all the children of the Catholic 
Church were saints. Christ said: “If the world hate you, know 
ye that it hath hated Me before you”’ (John, xv. 18). 

Because of the severity of the law and the harsh consequences 
of its penalties, the confessor must be extremely cautious before 
he decides that a priest is to be reported to the Holy See in this 
matter. The confessor should never trust his memory of the 
law in the matter, and therefore he should delay his decision and, 
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after having obtained all the facts in the case, study the law and 
pray that he may decide correctly. He should take the decision 
as seriously as if he were a member of the jury in a case where 
the life of the accused is in the balance. Reporting a priest to 
the Holy See unnecessarily does an injury to him that cannot be 
repaired, and it deprives him of something of inestimable value— 
his good reputation with the superiors and, if publicly penalized, 
with the people. 

The law of the Church is clear on this point, that nobody is to 
be considered guilty and as having incurred the penalties of the 
law unless it is certain beyond a reasonable doubt that one has 
committed the specific offense under circumstances which give 
him no excuse from the penalty. If it is not certain that the 
precise offense specified in the law was committed, so that there 
is a reasonable doubt whether the penalty was incurred, the 
censure does not take effect and the person cannot be reported 
to the Holy See. 

Besides other conditions, it is necessary for incurring the guilt 
and the penalty that the accomplice priest is certain that the per- 
son before him in the confessional is his accomplice, and that it is 
also certain that the sin is now confessed for the first time. If 
these points are not certain, there can be no question of incurring 
the penalty. All commentators on the law agree that, if a con- 
fessor through inadvertence or mental perplexity absolved his 
accomplice, he does not incur the excommunication. If he is not 
certain whether the person confessing to him is his accomplice, 
he must make some effort to find from the circumstances of the 
sin whether it is the person with whom he sinned. If he cannot 
arrive at certainty of identity, he may absolve and he does not 
incur the excommunication. The voice alone (especially in the 
whispering tone used in the confessional) is hardly ever a sure 
means of identification of a person. Unless a priest is fully 
guilty of breaking the law that forbids the absolution of the ac- 
complice until absolution has been given by another confessor, 
the priest does not incur the penalty of the law and should not 
be reported to the Holy See. After the penitent has been ab- 
solved by another confessor from the sin, the accomplice priest 
can hear the confession of and absolve the person, but the Holy 
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See has declared that the priest should refrain from hearing that 
person’s confession. 


Prayers after Low Mass When Holy Communion Is Given 
Immediately after Mass 


Question: Are the prayers after Low Mass to be omitted if the priest 
who said the Mass gives Holy Communion immediately after the Mass? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: No, the prayers should be said immediately after the 
Last Gospel, and then Holy Communion may be given, as was de- 
clared by the Sacred Congregation of Rites, November 23, 1887 
(Decreta Authentica, n. 3682). When a later Decree of the same 
Sacred Congregation (June 20, 1913; Decreta Auth., n. 4305) 
said that the prayers may be omitted if, immediately after the 
Mass and before the celebrant leaves the altar, some sacred func- 
tion or pious exercise follows, some priests thought that the dis- 
tribution of Holy Communion after the Mass was one of the 
sacred functions spoken of in the Decree of 1913. This point was 
brought before the Sacred Congregation by a diocese in Brazil, 
and the answer was that the prayers are to be said immediately 
after the Last Gospel, and then Holy Communion may be given 
(November 25, 1932; Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 1934, p. 219). 


Altar Boy May Hold Communion Plate for Communicants 


Question: The Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments, March 26, 1929 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 631), required, besides the 
communion cloth spread over the altar rail, a metal plate that the faith- 
ful should hold under their chin in order that the Sacred Host or frag- 
ments of the same may be caught when they threaten to fall to the floor. 
It has been somewhat difficult to get the people accustomed to pass the 
plate from one to the other. For this reason it has become the practice 
in many churches that the altar boy accompanies the priest and holds 
the communion plate for those who receive. May this be done without 


transgressing the regulation of the above Instruction? 
PASTOR. 


Answer: According to the exact wording of the Instruction, it 
is prescribed that the people themselves hold the communion plate 
under their chin; however, when the bishop or another prelate 
having the right to use the pontificals, an assisting priest, and in 
Solemn High Mass the deacon, should hold the paten under the 
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chin of the communicants (Acia Ap. Sedis, XXI, 638, 5). Never- 
theless, when the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments was 
asked by a bishop in France whether an acolyte may hold the 
plate for the communicants, the Sacred Congregation replied that 
the Instruction does not forbid this, provided it be done with 
sufficient care (Bouscaren, ‘Canon Law Digest,’’ II, 81, quoting 
from Ami du Clergé, 1931, p. 89). 


Question of Validity of Marriage Contracted with the Intention 
Not to Have Children 


Question: In my large city parish I have been troubled a great deal 
recently with divorced Catholics who want to get married again, and in 
several instances they said that they thought it was no marriage any- 
how, because they had intended never to have any children. I cannot 
act as an expert in these matters, because with the many parish affairs 
demanding attention I cannot possibly go peacefully and undisturbed 
through a number of authors to get a complete knowledge of the subject, 
and I do not want to direct people to the Chancery Office if there is no 
chance at all to get a declaration of nullity. Please outline briefly the 
matter of the intention to avoid children and the validity of marriage. 

PASTOR. 


Answer: From ancient times the Church has taught that there 
is no valid marriage where one or both parties permanently refuse 
to accept the essential obligation or object of the marriage agree- 
ment, which is, as the Code teaches, ‘‘an act of the will by which 
each party gives and accepts the perpetual and exclusive right to 
the body for the performance of actions that of their nature per- 
tain to the procreation of children’ (Canon 1081, §2). Without 
that right and duty, the marriage agreement is void of its very 
object, an empty formality without the essential rights and obli- 
gations. God ordained what was to be the state and condition of 
the marital union, which neither State nor Church can change. 

The one great difficulty in this matter is the distinction between 
the will not to assume the obligation of giving the right to conjugal 
intercourse and the will to assume the obligation but not to fulfill 
it; in other words, marry with the intention to abuse marriage. 
One can see at the first glance how difficult it is to distinguish 
clearly between the two states of mind. Even experts in the 
law, like the judges of the Roman Rota, have often been at 
variance in interpreting the facts in cases that came before that 
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Tribunal, one committee of three judges (a so-called turnus) 
giving sentence for nullity of the marriage, another committee on 
appeal reversing the decision, a third one finally re-affirming the 
first. There is an example of this kind in Volume XX, 177 
(May 9, 1928), of the Rota Decisions. 

It has been declared that it is not necessary to have an agree- 
ment before marriage between the parties not to assume the 
obligation to normal conjugal intercourse, for both the Sacred 
Roman Rota and the highest papal court of the Apostolic Signa- 
tura declared in a recent case (Rota, November 25, 1923; Apos- 
tolic Signatura, July 30, 1924): ‘‘Whatever some older authors 
may have said about reducing the intention to an agreement, it 
is to-day certain that an intention, even on the part of only one 
of the parties, though not manifested to the other, if it excludes 
the obligation itself regarding any of the three essential blessings 
of marriage—that is, children, indissolubility, or fidelity—renders 
the marriage null’’ (Bouscaren, ‘Canon Law Digest,” II, 132). 

A condition or intention not to have children, when it is made 
absolutely and without limitation of time, even when not accepted 
or contradicted by the other party, invalidates the marriage. If 
the intention to avoid having children is absolute and without 
limitation of time, such is usually taken as indicating the exclusion 
of the obligation itself, as several recent decisions of the Sacred 
Roman Rota hold. The marriage would be null and void. If 
one makes an agreement not to have any children for (e.g.) the 
first few years, or not to have any more after one or two have been 
born, it will depend on what the parties meant as to the decision 
for validity or nullity. If it is meant to deny the very right and 
obligation, there can be no valid marriage, because Canon 1081, 
§2, clearly states that the right the parties give to each other in 
the marriage contract must be perpetual and exclusive. Ordi- 
narily, when there is question of the limitation of offspring, it will 
be understood to be an agreement to abuse the marriage rather 
than not to contract a real marriage. For, as we said, in every 
real marriage there is the permanent right and the corresponding 
obligation to the conjugal intercourse, and this is of the very 
essence of the marriage, the very object of the marriage contract. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Roman Documents 
Changes in the Rubrics of the Breviary 


The rubrical changes recently made by the Holy See do not 
affect any of the rules for the Divine Office and the Missal, but 
deal with the indulgences granted for certain prayers said before 
and after the Divine Office and Holy Mass. 

(1) In the beginning of the Ordinarium Divini Officit iuxta 
Ritum Romanum persolvendi shall be put this rubric: “Clerics in 
sacred orders who recite the whole Office in presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament, at once or at different times of the day, gain a plenary 
indulgence under the usual conditions—Confession, Holy Com- 
munion, and prayer for the intention of the Holy Father (Pius 
XI, October 23, 1930). 

“Those who recite only part of the Divine Office before the 
Blessed Sacrament gain an indulgence of five hundred days for 
each canonical hour (Pius XI, May 18, 1933). 

“If the same clerics have got the obligation of the Divine Office 
changed into other prayers, they gain the plenary indulgence 
under the above conditions when they say those prayers in pres- 
ence of the Blessed Sacrament (Pius XI, November 7, 1932).”’ 

(2) The rubric in the Ordinarium placed before the prayer 
““Aperi Domine’’ is to be replaced by the following: ‘‘Before the 
Divine Office is begun, it is praiseworthy to say, always in the 
singular, the following oration, for the recitation of which the 
Supreme Pontiff Pope Pius XI granted an indulgence of three 
years, November 17, 1933.” 

(3) The rubric before the oration ‘“‘Sacrosanctz’’ is to be re- 
placed by the following: ‘“‘When the Divine Office is finished, 
one laudably says the following oration for which the Supreme 
Pontiff, Pope Pius XI, granted an indulgence of three years. Be- 
sides, to clerics in major orders and priests who devoutly recite 
that prayer after the Divine Office, the Supreme Pontiff, Pope 
Leo X, remitted the defects and faults committed through human 
frailty in the recitation of the Office. That prayer is always to be 
said kneeling, even in the private recitation of the Office, except 
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by those who because of infirmity or any more serious impediment 
cannot kneel.”’ 


Changes in the Rubrics of the Roman Missal 


The rubrics concerning the indulgences granted for the prayers 
that may be said at the convenience of the priest before the cele- 
bration of Holy Mass are to be changed as follows: 

(1) Before the antiphon “Ne reminiscaris’ this rubric is to 
be put: ‘Every priest, by concession of Pope Pius XI, October 
3, 1936, can gain the following indulgences: an indulgence of 
five years if before the celebration of Holy Mass he recites Psalms 
Ixxxiii, Ixxxiv, Ixxxv, cxv and cxxix, with the antiphon, versicles 
and Oremus; a plenary indulgence, if he recites them daily for a 
whole month. Sacramental Confession and prayer for the inten- 
tion of the Holy Father are also required.” 

(2) After the inscription “‘Oratio S. Ambrosii Episcopi,”’ and 
before the words ‘‘Die Dominica,’’ is to be inserted the following 
rubric: ‘An indulgence of three years for each of the following 
orations of St. Ambrose, if the one assigned for the day is said 
(Pope Pius XI, October 3, 1936).”’ 

(3) Before the other oration of St. Ambrose, ‘““Ad mensam,”’ 
the rubric is to be changed as follows: ‘“‘An indulgence of three 
years (Pope Pius XI, October 3, 1936).” 

(4) Before the oration of St. Thomas, ‘‘Omnipotens sempiterne 
Deus,’’ the rubric shall be changed as follows: ‘“‘An indulgence 
of three years; a plenary indulgence, provided the oration be re- 
cited daily for a whole month, and there be added sacramental 
Confession, a visit to some church or public oratory, and prayer 
for the intention of the Holy Father (Pope Pius XI, December 10, 
1936).” 

(5) Before the oration to the Blessed Virgin Mary, ‘“‘O Mater 
pietatis,’”’ the rubric shall be changed as follows: ‘‘An indulgence 
of three years (Pope Pius XI, October 3, 1936).”’ 

(6) Before the oration to St. Joseph, ‘‘O felicem virum,” the 
rubric is to be changed as follows: ‘‘An indulgence of three years 
(Pope Pius XI, October 3, 1936).”’ 

(7) Before the oration to all the Angels and Saints, ‘Angeli, 
Archangeli, etc.,”’ the rubric is to be changed thus: ‘An indul- 
gence of three years (Pope Pius XI, October 3, 1936).” 
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(8) Before the oration to the Saint in whose honor Holy Mass 
is celebrated, “O Sancte N.,” the rubric shall read: ‘‘An indul- 
gence of three years (Pope Pius XI, October 3, 1936).” 

(9) At the declaration of intention before Holy Mass, ‘‘Ego 
volo,” the following rubric is to be put: “An indulgence of five 
hundred days (Pope Pius XI, July 12, 1935).”’ 


Changes in the Rubrics of the Prayers after Holy Mass 


(1) Before the antiphon, “Trium puerorum,” the rubric shall 
be changed as follows: ‘‘Every priest can gain the following in- 
dulgences by concession of Pope Pius XI, October 3, 1936: an 
indulgence of five years if after Mass he recites the Canticum 
trium puerorum and Psalm cl with the antiphon, versicles, and 
Oremus; a plenary indulgence if he has said these prayers for a 
whole month, together with Confession and a prayer for the in- 
tention of the Supreme Pontiff.”’ 

(2) Before the oration of St. Thomas, ‘‘Gratias tibi ago,” the 
following rubric is to be inserted: ‘‘An indulgence of three years; 
a plenary indulgence if the prayer is said daily for a whole month, 
with sacramental Confession, visit to a church or public oratory, 
and prayer for the intention of the Holy Father (Pope Pius XI, 
November 22, 1934).”’ 

(3) Before the oration of St. Bonaventure, ‘‘Transfige,’’ this 
rubric is to be inserted: ‘“‘An indulgence of three years (Pope 
Pius XI, October 3, 1936).”’ 

(4) Before the hymn of St. Thomas, “‘Adoro te devote,’’ the 
rubric shall be changed as follows: “An indulgence of five years; 
a plenary indulgence under the usual conditions for reciting the 
same daily for a whole month (Pope Pius XI, March 12, 1936).” 

(5) Before the aspirations, ‘““Anima Christi,” the rubric shall 
be changed in the following manner: ‘‘An indulgence of seven 
years if the priest devoutly recites these invocations after Mass; 
three hundred days as often as they are said; a plenary indulgence 
under the usual conditions when one has daily recited those in- 
vocations for a whole month (Pope Pius IX, January 9, 1854).” 

(6) At the oblation of oneself, ‘“Suscipe, Domine,” the rubric 
shall be changed as follows: ‘“‘An indulgence of three years; a 
plenary indulgence under the usual conditions when one has for a 
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whole month recited daily the act of oblation (Pope Pius XI, 
December 4, 1932).”’ 

(7) Before the oration to Christ Crucified, ‘‘En ego,” the ru- 
bric shall be changed as follows: ‘‘An indulgence of ten years; a 
plenary indulgence to those who recite it after Mass and pray 
for the intention of the Holy Father (Pope Pius XI, February 2, 
1934).” 

(8) At the oration, ‘‘Obsecro te,’’ the rubric shall be changed 
toread: ‘An indulgence of three years (Pope Pius IX, December 
11, 1846). Besides, to priests who recite the prayer on their knees, 
unless they cannot kneel, remission of the defects and mistakes 
made through human frailty in the celebration of Holy Mass is 
granted (Pope Pius X, August 29, 1912).” 

(9) At the prayer to the Blessed Virgin Mary, ‘‘O Maria, Virgo 
et Mater,’ the rubric is to be changed thus: “An indulgence of 
three years (Pope Pius XI, October 3, 1936).”’ 

(10) Before the oration to St. Joseph, ‘“Virginum custos,”’ is to 
be placed the following rubric: ‘‘An indulgence of three years; a 
plenary indulgence under the usual conditions if one has said the 
prayer daily for a whole month (Pope Pius XI, May 18, 1936).” 

(11) Before the prayer to the Saint in whose honor Holy Mass 
was said, beginning with ‘“‘Sancte N.,” the rubric is to be changed 
to read: ‘“‘An indulgence of three years (Pope Pius XI, October 
3, 1936)” (Sacred Congregation of Rites, August 1, 1938; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXX, 292-295). 


Pontifical Appointments 


His Excellency Most Rev. John Peschges has been made Bishop 
of Crookston. 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Right Rev. Msgri. Ferdinand Cech (Diocese of La 
Crosse); William F. O’Brien (Diocese of Raleigh); Andrew A. 
Zychowicz (Diocese of Scranton); John D’Alton (Archdiocese of 
Dublin), Patrick MacNamara (Archdiocese of St. Andrew and 
Edinburgh). 

The following have been made Privy Chamberlains to His 
Holiness: the Very Rev. Msgri. Patrick Joseph Hayes (Archdio- 
cese of Chicago); Felix Seroczynski, Michael Aichinger and 
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William R. Arnold (Diocese of Fort Wayne), Theophile Acacius 
Zatkovich (Diocese of Pittsburgh of the Greek Ruthenian Rite). 
Very Rev. Msgr. George Michaglo (Diocese of Pittsburgh of 
Greek Ruthenian Rite) has been named Honorary Chamberlain 
to His Holiness. 

The following layman have received papal honors: the Com- 
menda of the Order of St. Sylvester, Mr. George MacDonogh 
(England) and George J. Moore (Diocese of Ogdensburg); 
Knight of the Order of St. Sylvester, Matthew Martin Farrell 
(Diocese of Ogdensburg); the Commenda of the Order of St. 
Gregory, Joseph J. Breen (Archdiocese of Los Angeles) and 
Thomas F. Conway (Diocese of Ogdensburg); Knights of the 
Order of St. Gregory, Martin J. Shaughnessy (Diocese of Ogdens- 
burg), Francis J. Heazel (Diocese of Raleigh), and Theodore H. 
E. Edwards (Diocese of Plymouth). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of January 


Catechetical Instructions on the 
Sacraments 


By FRANCIs J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 
Feast of the Circumcision 
The Sacraments in General 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Ged provides men abundantly with the means to acquire and to retain 
the supernatural life to which they are destined. The chief means 
are the Seven Sacraments. 

(2) The “sacraments” of the Old Law were less efficacious than those 
established by Christ, which possess a divinely granted intrinsic 
power to confer grace. 

(3) Every Christian Sacrament is composed of matter and form. 

(4) Every Sacrament gives sanctifying grace and sacramental grace. 

(5) Most Sacraments can be administered only by a priest or a bishop. 
The minister must have the intention of giving the Sacrament. 

(6) An adult must have an intention to receive a Sacrament validly, and 
also certain dispositions to receive it fruitfully. 

(7) Catholics should be familiar with the Church’s teachings on the Sacra- 
ments. The Sacraments not only lead men to the eternal happiness 
of heaven but also promote their happiness in this life. 


God is never wanting in generosity. Whenever He deputes a creature 
to some office or state, He unfailingly endows that creature with all the 
qualifications required for the proper fulfillment of its duties. Whenever 
He ordains a being to some end, He confers on it abundant means for 
the attainment of that end. Accordingly, since we know from Revela- 
tion that the Almighty has destined all the members of the human race 
to live a supernatural life—a life that consists essentially in the participa- 
tion of God’s own life, by sanctifying grace in this world and by the 
beatific vision in the world to come—we can be absolutely certain that 
our Heavenly Father has provided mankind with all that is requisite 
to reach this sublime goal. In other words, there must be available to 
all men sufficient means to acquire sanctifying grace, and to preserve it 
in their souls, and even to intensify this principle of supernatural life 
until the span of their earthly exile is ended and they pass into eternity 


with a claim to the everlasting vision of God. 
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The Catholic Church teaches that the chief means of obtaining and of 
fostering the life of grace, and of regaining it if it should be lost, are 
the seven Sacraments of the Christian dispensation—Baptism, Confir- 
mation, the Holy Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Orders 
and Matrimony. While differing from one another in various respects, 
these seven all fulfill the definition of a Sacrament of the New Law—an 
external sign of grace, instituted by Christ, possessing a divinely granted 
power of conferring grace. 

Sacraments, in the sense of this definition, are proper to the religion 
established by Jesus Christ. Our first parents before their fall received 
grace directly from God, without the instrumentality of any sensible 
rite. Indeed, St. Thomas believes that the exalted spiritual dignity 
enjoyed by Adam and Eve in their pristine innocence made it incon- 
gruous that they should depend on material things for their sanctification 
(Summa, III, Q. 1xi, art. 2); and from this principle some theologians infer 
that there would never have been Sacraments if Adam had not sinned. 
Other scholars, however, see no incompatibility between the state of 
original justice and the reception of grace through sensible signs. Suarez 
is of the opinion that in the event that mankind had not fallen—suppos- 
ing too that the Incarnation would have taken place—there would have 
been two Sacraments, the Holy Eucharist and Holy Orders (De Sacra- 
mentis, Disp. III, s. 3). 


**Sacraments’’ in the Old Law 


At any rate, Adam sinned, and thereby lost for himself and for all his 
descendants the supernatural life of grace. Yet, in His mercy, the Al- 
mighty promised to send a Redeemer who would make satisfaction for 
sin and would merit for mankind the means of acquiring sanctification 
and salvation. Long centuries were to pass before the coming of the 
Promised One; yet, during that period men were not abandoned, for 
the Almighty bestowed on all the graces necessary for the attainment 
and the preservation of the supernatural life. God desired the children 
of men to be His children; He was ever ready to assist those who sought 
to know and to serve Him. Even before the promulgation of the Mosaic 
Law, God must have provided a means of sanctification for infants, who 
are incapable of meriting grace by their own acts. Probably this means 
was an external rite—a “‘sacrament,” in the broad sense—the particular 
form of which could be determined by each nation for its own use. Per- 
haps, too, there was an external rite to aid an adult who had sinned 
grievously to regain the state of grace. In any event, the sinner could 
recover God’s friendship by an act of perfect contrition. 

Under the Law of Moses there were also external rites (or ‘‘sacra- 
ments” in the broad sense), the chief of which were circumcision, the 
eating of the paschal lamb, the legal purifications, and the rite of ordain- 
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ing priests. As can be seen, these ceremonies corresponded to four Sacra- 
ments of the New Law—Baptism, the Holy Eucharist, Penance, and 
Holy Orders. 

However, from the standpoint of their efficacy, the rites of pre- 
Christian times were far inferior to the Christian Sacraments. They 
were ‘‘weak and needy elements,” according to St. Paul (Gal., iv. 9). 
Their manner of conferring grace—at least in the case of those who had 
attained to the age of reason—consisted only in stimulating the recipient 
to acts of faith, penance, etc., by means of which acts he merited grace. 
But the Sacraments of Christ possess an inherent, divinely granted power 
to give supernatural grace. It is true, those who have come to the use of 
reason must have certain moral dispositions in order to receive the Sacra- 
ments fruitfully. But these dispositions are not the cause of the grace 
dispensed through the reception of the Sacraments; they only make the 
recipient susceptible, in a greater or less degree, to the divine influx. 
The Sacraments themselves, as instruments of the divine power, confer 
the grace. 


Matter and Form of Sacraments 


Every Sacrament is composed of two elements known respectively as 
the matter and theform. The matter is either a material substance (such 
as water or oil) or a human action (such as the imposition of hands or 
the confession of sins). The former type is known as the remote matter, 
the latter as the proximate matter. Some Sacraments have both kinds 
of matter—Baptism, for example, the remote matter of which is water, 
the proximate matter the act of ablution performed by the minister of 
the Sacrament. The form is the formula of words pronounced by the 
person administering the Sacrament, such as: “I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father, etc.’”’ The form of the Sacraments must be enun- 
ciated orally and audibly, except the form of Matrimony, which (the 
acceptance of marital rights) can be expressed by any rational sign, 
such as writing or a nod. For the validity of a Sacrament, both matter 
and form must conform substantially to the requirements as proposed by 
the Church. Thus, if a person used wine instead of water to baptize, 
or said: “I baptize thee in the name of God,” instead of: ‘I baptize 
thee in the name of the Father, etc.,’’ the Sacrament would not be con- 
ferred. 

Every Sacrament worthily received gives sanctifying grace, the 
principle of the soul’s supernatural life. However, two of the Sacra- 
ments—Baptism and Penance—are primarily intended to give grace to 
the soul that is in original or mortal sin. Hence, these two are called 
Sacraments of the dead, since their chief purpose is to give supernatural 
life to souls spiritually dead. The other five Sacraments are primarily 
intended to increase grace in souls already supernaturally alive, and so 
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they are called Sacraments of the living. Of course, a person already 
in the state of grace may receive a Sacrament of the dead profitably. 
Thus, an adult preparing for Baptism can make an act of divine love 
or of perfect contrition and thus acquire the state of grace before he 
actually receives the Sacrament; and a baptized person with only venial 
sins on his soul can receive the Sacrament of Penance. In such a case 
the Sacrament of the dead fulfills the function of a Sacrament of the liv- 
ing; it gives an increase of sanctifying grace. On the other hand, there 
are times when a Sacrament of the living will act like a Sacrament of 
the dead—that is, it will restore one in mortal sin to the state of grace. 
This case occurs when a person lacking sanctifying grace receives one 
of the Sacraments of the living without realizing that he is doing wrong, 
while at the same time he has imperfect contrition (or attrition) for all 
his grievous sins. 

Besides sanctifying grace, each Sacrament gives the worthy recipient 
a claim to the particular actual graces necessary for the proper fulfillment 
of the duties connected with the Sacrament. This claim is known as 
sacramental grace. Thus, Baptism gives as its sacramental grace a 
claim to the special divine helps needed for a good Christian life; Matri- 
mony gives a right to the actual graces required for the faithful perform- 
ance of the duties incumbent on a married person. Furthermore, 
besides conferring grace, three of the Sacraments—Baptism, Confirma- 
tion and Holy Orders—also imprint on the soul a permanent spiritual 
quality called a character. For this reason, once a person has received 
one of these Sacraments validly, he can never receive it again. How- 
ever, it is consoling to note that, if one of these Sacraments has been re- 
ceived validly but unworthily, the recipient can subsequently recover 
the grace of the Sacrament if he fulfills the requisite conditions—ordi- 
narily, a good confession. 


Minister of the Sacraments 


Two of the Sacraments—Baptism and Matrimony—can be admin- 
istered by lay persons. The former can be conferred even by one who 
is not baptized; the latter is given by each of the contracting parties of 
a valid marriage to the other, provided both are baptized. The other 
Sacraments, however, can be administered only by a priest or a bishop. 
Of course, the Holy Eucharist, after it has been consecrated, can be dis- 
pensed by anyone, and there are times when a lay person can lawfully 
give Holy Communion; but only a priest can validly consecrate this Di- 
vine Sacrament. These principles are implied in Sacred Scripture, which 
narrates that Christ endowed the Apostles and their successors in the 
priesthood with special powers for the administration of His Sacraments. 
But it is only from the age-long tradition of the Church that we know the 
exact requirements for the minister of each Sacrament. From this source 
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we learn that only bishops are the ordinary ministers of Confirmation 
and Holy Orders, and that only bishops and priests can validly admin- 
ister the Holy Eucharist, Penance, and Extreme Unction. Likewise 
from tradition we know that anyone having the use of reason can bap- 
tize, and that the contracting parties of a marriage confer the Sacrament 
of Matrimony on each other. 

Besides possessing the requisite power, theminister of a Sacrament must 
have the intention of administering the Sacrament. This intention 
need not be explicit; it can be conceived in a very general form. Nor 
is faith in the efficacy of the sacramental rite necessary in the minister. 
Thus, a Jew can administer Baptism to an infant in danger of death. 
The Jew does not believe in the supernatural power of the rite he is per- 
forming, and he may know very little about the Church’s doctrines on 
Baptism; but if he carries out the essential ceremonies properly, and 
has the general intention of doing what the Catholic Church does by 
this religious act, he gives the Sacrament validly. 


Valid Reception of Sacraments 


To receive a Sacrament validly an adult—that is, one who has come 
to the age of reason, which is ordinarily about the seventh year—must 
have the intention of receiving it. For all the Sacraments except Penance 
and Matrimony an habitual intention suffices—that is, an intention 
once made and never retracted. This intention, like that of the minister, 
can be of a general nature. Thus, many a good Catholic has never made 
the explicit intention of receiving Extreme Unction at the hour of death; 
yet if such a person were fatally stricken, he could be anointed, even 
though unconscious, inasmuch as his general purpose of leading a 
Catholic life includes the intention of receiving the Last Sacraments 
when they are needed. For Penance and Matrimony a more positive 
intention is required, since the recipient takes an active part in the ad- 
ministration of these Sacraments. Finally, it must be remembered that, 
besides what is necessary for the validity of the Sacraments, an adult 
recipient must have certain dispositions for their fruitful reception—that 
is, a reception that will actually confer grace. In general, contrition is 
the essential disposition for the fruitful reception of a Sacrament of the 
dead, and the state of sanctifying grace for the fruitful reception of a 
Sacrament of the living. 

Every Catholic should have a good knowledge of the Church’s teach- 
ings on the Sacraments, which are so important for the acquisition and 
the preservation of the supernatural life of the soul. Nor should this 
knowledge be confined to the theoretical sphere—it should be eminently 
practical, leading to a deep appreciation of the Sacraments and an ardent 
longing to derive from them abundant spiritual profit. It is well to re- 
member also that, besides helping us to attain to eternal happiness, the 
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Sacraments contribute much to our happiness in the present life. They 
enlighten the mind of the worthy recipient, enriching him with prudence 
and counsel for the solution of life’s problems. They strengthen him 
to meet difficulties with equanimity, and aid him to be loyal to his 
conscience despite the obstacles that beset his pathway. They console 
him in sorrow, they bring peace to his soul in hours of pain and loneliness. 

We can never be sufficiently grateful to our Divine Redeemer for giv- 
ing us these seven unfailing founts of grace to assist us in the battle of 
life and to bring us daily nearer to God and to our true home in heaven. 
Truly, in the Sacraments are fully verified those consoling words of the 
Son of God: “I have come that they may have life, and may have it 
more abundantly” (John, x. 10). 


First Sunday after the Epiphany 


Baptism, a Christian Sacrament 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Christ wills all men to be sanctified and saved through the Church; 
and He established Baptism as a means of initiation into the 
Church and of the attainment of the supernatural life. 

(2) Our Lord foreshadowed Baptism when He was Himself baptized by 
St. John in the Jordan, spoke of it explicitly to Nicodemus, form- 
ally instituted it before His Passion, promulgated its universal 
necessity just before His Ascension. 

(3) The Apostles preached and conferred Baptism as a most important 
rite. 

(4) The Church has ever recognized and venerated Baptism as the essen- 
tial means of initiation into her membership and of spiritual re- 
generation. 

(5) All Catholics should entertain a deep reverence for Baptism and 
strive to conform their lives to the obligations it imposes. 


“Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God” (John, iii. 5). Such was the momentous 
principle proclaimed by Jesus Christ shortly after the beginning of His 
public ministry to Nicodemus, a wealthy Pharisee who, through fear of 
losing caste, had visited Our Lord under cover of darkness. When 
Nicodemus first heard Christ speaking of the necessity of a “‘rebirth,” 
he interpreted the words in a very literal and material sense. He thought 
that the Master was demanding that all who would be His followers 
must, in some miraculous manner, be physically born again intothe world. 
But from a comparison of these words of Christ with other passages of 
Holy Writ it becomes apparent that His saying must be understood, not 
literally but metaphorically, as a reference to the Christian Sacrament 
that is first in reception, first in necessity, and most probably first in 
institution—the Sacrament of Baptism. It was the reception of this 
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Sacrament that Our Divine Savior characterized as a “rebirth in water 
and the Holy Ghost,” for by Baptism the soul that is spiritually dead 
is born to the supernatural life of grace by the sanctifying power of the 
Spirit of God, utilizing as an instrument a bodily ablution with water. 


Membership in a Visible Church 


Prominent among the teachings of Christ was the doctrine that men 
are to be saved through membership in a visible Church. He could 
indeed have decreed that each soul should attain to its supernatural 
destiny individually, by direct union with God. However, He chose to 
establish an external society, presided over by the Apostles and by their 
successors, which all men would be obliged to join in order to receive 
the life of grace and to become the adopted children of God and heirs 
of heaven. He promised that He Himself would remain for all time the 
source of supernatural vitality for this society, so that every member 
could derive from Him the life of the spirit, as the branch derives its life 
from the vine, or a member of the human body from the head. It would 
be possible indeed for a person to be affiliated with the Church exter- 
nally, while at the same time devoid of supernatural life. Christ Himself 
predicted that there would be such cases, when He compared His Church 
to a net in which bad fish would be enclosed with the good and to a field 
in which cockle would grow up together with the wheat. On the other 
hand, Our Lord foresaw that there would be many men and women who 
without any guilt on their part would never be incorporated into the 
visible Church; and in His tender mercy He decreed that these too 
could participate in the graces of the Redemption and could be sancti- 
fied and saved if they observed God’s law as their own conscience pre- 
sented it. However, in the plan of salvation established by Christ both 
these conditions—membership in the Church without the state of grace 
and the state of grace without membership in the Church—are anoma- 
lies. In the normal course of events, according to Our Saviour’s 
designs, men were to acquire and to preserve the supernatural life of 
grace through incorporation in the external society, His Church. 


Institution of the Sacrament of Initiation 


Quite appropriately Our Lord determined to institute as a formal 
ceremony of initiation into the visible Church a visible rite, the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism. This rite was intended to serve as an external means 
of affiliation with the Church and at the same time to animate the soul 
of the recipient with the life of divine grace. ‘Baptism,’ says the Coun- 
cil of Florence, ‘‘is the gateway to the spiritual life; by it we are made 
members of Christ and are admitted into the body of the Church” 
(Denzinger, ‘‘Enchiridion,” n. 696). Probably no one has ever written 
about Baptism so sublimely as St. Paul. Frequently in his Epistles he 
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refers to this Sacrament, extolling in rapturous language its sacredness 
and its wondrous effects on the soul. It is the laver of regeneration and 
renovation of the Holy Ghost (Titus, iii. 5), the burial to the life of sin 
as a prelude to a glorious resurrection (Rom., vi. 4). The baptized are 
washed and sanctified and justified (I Cor., vi. 11) and have put on Christ 
(Gal., iii. 27). They are the temples of God (I Cor., vi. 19), and the 
sons of the Most High, whom they may address as Father (Gal., iv. 5-7). 

The Sacred Scriptures do not state just when Christ instituted Bap- 
tism. The most reasonable explanation of this problem would seem to be 
that He established this Sacrament gradually. At the outset of His 
public ministry He performed an act that foreshadowed Baptism by 
having Himself baptized at the hands of John the Baptist. John’s 
baptism differed in many respects from the Sacrament of regeneration 
which Our Lord was planning to institute. The chief difference between 
the two lay in the fact that the ceremony conferred by John possessed 
no inherent power to sanctify, but merely aroused salutary dispositions 
in the recipient which merited graces for him; whereas Christ endowed 
His Baptism with a direct sanctifying efficacy. Nevertheless, the two 
bore an external resemblance; so that Christ’s baptism in the Jordan can 
justly be regarded as an initial stage in the institution of the Sacrament. 
Commenting on Christ’s baptism, St. Thomas aptly observes that on 
this occasion the contact of Our Lord’s sacred body with the water be- 
stowed on water for all time the power to sanctify mankind through the 
Sacrament of Baptism (Summa, III, Q. xxxix, art. 1). 

Shortly after His baptism Christ spoke the words quoted previously: 
“Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God” (John, iii. 5). And between the oc- 
casion of His conversation with Nicodemus and the time of His passion 
Our Lord most probably performed the final act in the institution of 
Baptism by determining precisely its essential rite, and by conferring 
it Himself or having it conferred by the Apostles. The Gospel relates 
that shortly after Christ’s meeting with Nicodemus the Apostles began 
to administer a baptismal ceremony at the command of their Master 
(John, iii. 22, iv. 1-2), though it is not certain whether this was the 
Sacrament or only a penitential rite like that of John. At any rate, the 
Apostles themselves must have been baptized before the Last Supper, 
for on that occasion they received the Holy Eucharist and the priesthood. 
Now, by the general law of Christ these could be received validly only if 
Baptism had preceded. And since there is no reason for believing that 
any exception was made in favor of the Apostles, it follows that they 
must have been baptized some time before the Last Supper. Perhaps 
Our Lord Himself baptized them, or perhaps He commanded them to 


baptize one another. 
Christ’s final admonition regarding Baptism was delivered just before 
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His Ascension into heaven, when He said to the Apostles: ‘Going there- 
fore teach ye all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost” (Matt., xxviii. 19). ‘He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved’’ (Mark, xvi. 16). These words of 
Our Lord were the formal promulgation of the duty incumbent on all 
men to receive Baptism in order to gain eternal life. 


The Apostolic Preaching on Baptism 


With these words of their Divine Master ringing in their ears, the 
Apostles went forth to proclaim His teachings throughout the world. 
And one of the chief tenets of their preaching was the obligation bind- 
ing all men to receive Baptism. ‘“‘Do penance and be baptized, every 
one of you,”’ was the admonition of Peter to those that desired to accept 
the religion of Jesus Christ (Acts, ii. 38). ‘“‘What doth hinder me from 
being baptized?’’ asked the Ethiopian to whom the deacon Philip had so 
convincingly expounded the truths of Christianity, and Philip answered: 
“If thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayest” (Acts, viii. 36-37). 
When Peter had converted Cornelius and his family—the first-fruits of 
the Gentiles—he asked: ‘‘Can any man forbid water that these should 
not be baptized, who have received the Holy Ghost, as well as we?” 
(Acts, x. 47). Evidently, Baptism was recognized in the Apostolic age 
as the essential factor in the initiation of the believer into the ranks of 
Christ’s followers. 


A Basic Teaching of Catholicism 


This same attitude towards Baptism has been retained by the Catholic 
Church down through the centuries. It has ever been one of the basic 
doctrines of Catholicism that this Sacrament is the gateway to the 
Church and the efficacious means whereby the soul, deprived of sanctify- 
ing grace through the sad inheritance of original sin, is reborn to the super- 
natural life. In the early centuries of Christianity, when the number of 
adult converts to the faith was very large, the baptismal rite was con- 
ducted with the greatest solemnity. Only after a long period of prepara- 
tion was the petitioner admitted to Baptism. Ordinarily this Sacra- 
ment was conferred solemnly only twice a year—on the vigils of Easter 
and of Pentecost. After the ceremony the newly baptized wore white 
robes for a week to symbolize the purity of soul that they had received. 
And it was just because of the high esteem they cherished for Baptism 
that the early Christians regarded a grievous sin on the part of a bap- 
tized person as a most heinous act of ingratitude to the Almighty. This 
explains the severe penances inflicted by the primitive Church on those 
who defiled their baptismal innocence by grave transgressions. Some- 
times several years of rigorous penitential practices were imposed on the 
sinner before he was deemed to have made sufficient satisfaction for 
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readmission to full participation in the Church’s Sacraments and wor- 
ship. 

At the present day circumstances make it inadvisable for the Church 
to put into force the strict penitential discipline of the early ages. But 
the spirit which prompted this practice—a deep and abiding sense of 
reverence for the baptismal character and a profound appreciation of 
its sublime effects—should dwell in the minds and hearts of all baptized 
persons. Unfortunately, there are many Catholics who accept it as a 
matter of course that they have been baptized. Most of us were bap- 
tized as infants. How often do we thank God for this privilege—a 
privilege that is granted to only about one-fifth of all the children born 
into this world? We celebrate the anniversary of our birth as a day of 
joy and merry-making—but how many of us ever think of observing 
gratefully and prayerfully the anniversary of our rebirth to the super- 
natural life through water and the Holy Ghost? 


Our Attitude towards Baptism 


How many baptized persons ever think seriously of the grave obliga- 
tions imposed on them by Baptism? There are, in the first place, ob- 
ligations towards God—the obligation to accept with a living faith all 
that He has revealed, the obligation to hope in His fatherly goodness 
with an unwavering confidence, and above all the obligation to obey 
the first and greatest of the commandments: ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart and with thy whole soul and with 
all thy mind’ (Matt., xxii. 37). Secondly, there is incumbent on the 
baptized person the obligation of obeying the laws of the Church, into 
whose membership he has been incorporated by the character of Bap- 
tism. To use the mystical language of St. John the Evangelist, the 
baptized bear on their foreheads the sign of the living God 
(Apoc., vii. 2-3). 

Every Catholic should strive to possess a thorough knowledge of 
Baptism—not a merely theoretical acquaintance with the doctrines re- 
lating to this Sacrament, but a practical perception of the significance 
of Baptism in his life. One who is vividly conscious of the sacredness 
of this rite will often ask himself sincerely: ‘‘Am I living up to the 
obligations connected with Baptism? Do I obey God’s laws with the 
exactness expected of one who has been born into the family of the Eter- 
nal Father by water and the Holy Ghost? Is my fidelity to the Church 
all that it should be in one who through God’s mercy has been made a 
member of Christ’s Mystical Body?” 

In a word, every practical Catholic should realize that his conduct 
must be regulated by supernatural motives and norms, if he would pre- 
serve and foster the life of grace that was infused into his soul on the 
day of his Baptism. How beautifully is the great object of the Christian 
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life expressed in the words which accompany the ceremony of imposing 
the white garment immediately after the solemn conferring of Baptism: 
“Receive this white garment, which mayest thou carry without stain 
before the judgment seat of our Lord Jesus Christ, that thou mayest 
have life everlasting.” 


Second Sunday after the Epiphany 
The Rite of Baptism 


SYNOPSIS: (1) In the rite of Baptism we distinguish the remote matter, the proximate 
matter and the form, 

(2) The remote matter of Baptism is natural water. This is evident 
from Scripture (John, tii. 5; Acts, viii. 36) and constant trads- 
tion. 

(3) The proximate matter is the ablution of the recipient, which can be 
effected by immersion, affusion or aspersion. 

(4) The form is the words: ‘‘I baptize thee in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,’’ pronounced while the act of 
ablution is being performed. 

(5) The Church shows the greatest care that the requisites of Baptism are 
properly performed. 


Every Christian Sacrament is composed essentially of two elements, 
known respectively as the matter and the form. The matter is the more 
indetermined factor, and is either a material substance, or a human 
action, or—in the case of several Sacraments, including Baptism—both. 
The form is the determining factor, which specifies exactly the purpose 
of the sacramental rite. Generally speaking, the form consists of a 
formula of words spoken by the person who administers the Sacrament. 

Applying this principle to the Sacrament of Baptism as it is explained 
and administered in the Catholic Church, we reach the following con- 
clusions: 

(1) the material substance used for Baptism—the remote matter, as 
it is called—is natural water; 

(2) the action by which the water is applied—known as the proxi- 
mate matter—is the ablution of the recipient by the minister. This 
ablution can be performed in any one of three ways—total immersion, 
pouring (called affusion) or sprinkling (called aspersion) ; 

(3) the form of Baptism is composed of the words spoken by the 
minister while performing the ablution: “I baptize thee in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 

An explanation of these three will clarify and illustrate the essential 
features of the rite of Baptism. 
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The Remote Matter of Baptism 


That water is necessary for Baptism was declared by Our Lord Him- 
self in his conversation with Nicodemus, when He said: ‘Unless a man 
be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God” (John, iii. 5). There have been a few sects in past 
centuries who interpreted Christ’s reference to water in a metaphorical 
sense, as signifying a copious outpouring of graces. The Quakers un- 
derstand the ‘“‘water’”’ spoken of by Our Saviour as the testimony of a 
good conscience, and accordingly they do not administer the Sacrament 
of Baptism. However, this opinion is shown to be untenable by a com- 
parison of this text with other passages of the New Testament referring 
to Baptism. Thus, St. Peter surely understood “‘water’’ in the literal 
sense when, after convincing Cornelius and his family of the truth of 
Christ’s religion, he asked: ‘“‘Can any man forbid water that these 
should not be baptized?’’ (Acts, x. 47). And certainly, material water 
was employed in the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch narrated by St. 
Luke: ‘And as they went on their way they came to a certain water, 
and the eunuch said: ‘See, here is water; what doth hinder me from 
being baptized?’... And they went down into the water, both Philip 
and the eunuch, and he baptized him”’ (Acts, viii. 36-38). 

Any kind of natural water can be used for Baptism. Rain water, dew, 
water from the ocean, spring, lake, or river, even water chemically com- 
pounded from hydrogen and oxygen—allof these can constitute the remote 
matter of this Sacrament. A slight admixture of some other substance— 
for example, the salt in sea-water—does not impair the validity of the 
sacramental rite; but if a large quantity of foreign matter is mixed with 
the water, it can no longer be used for baptismal purposes. It is to be 
noted in this connection that popular judgment is a more reliable norm 
of determining what suffices for the administration of a Sacrament than 
scientific investigation. Thus, a chemical analysis will show that orange 
juice or wine is largely composed of water; yet, such a substance could 
not be employed in the conferring of Baptism, because ordinarily people 
do not classify it as water or use it for purposes of ablution. For the 
same reason saliva and tears cannot be the matter of this Sacrament. 
Of course, in a case of extreme necessity—for example, if an unbaptized 
infant is in imminent danger of death—and water cannot be procured, 
anything that even with a slight degree of probability might suffice for 
validity can be used. Such, for example, would be skimmed milk or thin 
soup. But one baptized with such doubtful matter must afterwards 
be rebaptized conditionally with water, if the opportunity is presented. 


The Proximate Matter of Baptism 


The proximate matter of Baptism, the washing or ablution of the re- 
cipient, can certainly be effected by total immersion in a sufficiently 
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large body of water, such as a lake or a pool. However, the Catholic 
Church teaches that immersion is not necessary—that a pouring (affu- 
sion) or a sprinkling (aspersion) is just as effective a means of performing 
the baptismal rite. This doctrine of the Church is opposed by the Bap- 
tists and by some theologians of the Greek schismatic Church, who 
contend that Baptism can be validly conferred only by immersion. Their 
chief arguments are: first, the word baptize means ‘‘to dip’’ or “‘to wash 
completely”; second, the New Testament implies that this Sacrament 
was conferred by immersion in Apostolic times. Philip baptized the 
eunuch in a pool of water (Acts, viii. 38); and St. Paul draws a compari- 
son between the burial of Christ and the burial which one receives in 
Baptism by being completely submerged under the water (Romans, vi. 
4); third, in the early Christian centuries this Sacrament was always 
administered by immersion. 

To these objections Catholics answer: first, the word baptize did 
originally signify “‘to dip’’ or ‘‘to wash completely”; but at the time 
of Our Lord it had acquired the more general meaning of ‘‘to wash either 
wholly or partially.’”’ Thus, the Gospel mentions a ceremony of “‘bap- 
tism’’ observed by the Pharisees before they dined, but it was only a 
washing of the hands (Mark, vii. 4; Luke, xi. 38). Since, then, Our 
Lord is presumed to have adopted the usage of the word prevailing in His 
time, His choice of the term ‘“‘baptism’’ for the Sacrament of regenera- 
tion proves nothing more than that some form of ablution must be em- 
ployed in the administration of this Sacrament. Secondly, while some 
passages of the New Testament seem to imply the use of immersion, 
others can be cited with just as good grounds for the use of affusion. 
Thus, in the Acts of the Apostles it is related that St. Paul, when he was 
imprisoned at Philippi, converted the jailer and his family and baptized 
them at once (Acts, xvi. 33). Now, it is very unlikely that a primitive 
prison of nineteen centuries ago contained a receptacle large enough 
for baptism by immersion. As to St. Paul’s comparison of Baptism to 
the burial of Christ, it must be remembered that comparisons are not 
intended to be applied in every detail. St. Paul compared Baptism to 
Our Lord’s burial inasmuch as by the fruitful reception of this Sacrament 
a person buries his former life of sin. Such being the purpose of the 
Apostle, there is no justification for alleging his authority in favor of 
immersion by arbitrarily extending his comparison. Thirdly, while it 
is true that in the early Christian ages—and in fact, up to the twelfth 
century—Baptism was usually given by immersion, yet this custom was 
by no means universal. From reliable documents, such as the ‘‘Doctrine 
of the Twelve Apostles’ (dating from the second century), and the 
letters of St. Cyprian (written in the third century), we know that 
affusion also was regarded as a valid mode of baptizing, and was not 
infrequently used, especially when a sick person was to be baptized 
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Consequently, all the arguments adduced by those who demand im- 
mersion for Baptism will be found, when impartially examined, rather 
to prove that immersion is not necessary. 

The law of the Church concerning the method to be used in giving 
Baptism reads thus: ‘Although Baptism can be validly conferred either 
by affusion or by immersion or by aspersion, the first or second method, 
or a combination of the two, whichever may be in use, is to be retained, 
according to the approved ritual books of the different churches” (Canon 
758). The reason why aspersion is not sanctioned for ordinary use is 
that there is danger, when this method is employed, that the water may 
not touch the skin of the recipient’s head or may not flow. However, 
if in a particular case there was urgent need of the Sacrament and neither 
of the other two methods could be applied, aspersion should be used. 
Throughout the Latin Church to-day affusion is the ordinary mode, 
while immersion is generally used in the Oriental Church. The method 
referred to in the law quoted above as a combination of both consists 
in this, that the recipient is immersed to the waist, and then water is 
poured over his head. 

The following points should be carefully noted and exactly followed 
if a Catholic is ever called on to baptize. (a) The water must be ap- 
plied to the head, the principal abode of the soul. Baptism conferred on 
other parts of the body, such as the chest, is only probably valid. (b) 
The water must touch the skin. If it touches only the hair, the reception 
of the Sacrament is doubtful. It is best to baptize on the forehead. (c) 
The water must flow, so that the idea of a washing is realized. (d) The 
one baptizing must be the physical cause of the ablution—that is, he 
must himself pour the water or immerse the recipient, or place the latter 
under flowing or falling water (rain, for example, or the water running 
from a faucet). It would not be sufficient if the minister merely bade 
the recipient to immerse himself or to pour water on himself. 


The Form of Baptism 


The form of Baptism in the Latin Church is: ‘“N., I baptize 
thee in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 
In the Greek Church the form is: ‘“The servant of God, N., is baptized 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” As 
is evident, these two forms are substantially identical, since the ideas 
contained in both are the same, though one is expressed actively and the 
other passively. 

In pronouncing the form of Baptism one must be careful to avoid any 
modifications or omissions that might endanger the validity of the Sac- 
rament. Such would be the omission of ‘‘thee’’ or even of ‘‘and,’’ the sub- 
stitution of ‘‘christen’’ for ‘‘baptize’’ or of ‘‘names” for ‘‘name.” Of 
course, the omission of the name of any of the three Persons or of all 
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reference to the act of baptizing would certainly render the Sacrament 
null and void. 

In the Acts of the Apostles (ii. 38, viii. 12) it is related that the Apostles 
baptized “‘in the name of Jesus Christ.’ Does this mean that the form 
which they employed contained the phrase “in the name of Jesus,”’ in- 
stead of ‘‘in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost’? Some scholars have expressed this opinion, saying that the Al- 
mighty allowed this form to be used for a time in the beginning, in order 
that the name of Christ should be glorified more rapidly throughout the 
world. But it is more commonly held that the expression in question 
simply means that believers were baptized into the service of Jesus 
Christ, the Apostles using the same form that is employed to-day. 

The form must be pronounced while the water is being applied. An 
interval of even a few moments between the action and the words would 
render the Sacrament doubtful; for it is a general principle that the mat- 
ter and the form of a Sacrament must be united. 


Necessity for Meticulous Performance of Rite 


Many persons look on the meticulous care which the Catholic Church 
observes in the performance of the baptismal rite as ridiculous. ‘“‘It is 
unreasonable to believe,” they say, ‘‘that the efficacy of a sacred rite 
depends on the exact way in which the minor details of a ceremony are 
carried out, or on the correct pronunciation of a single word.” To this 
we reply that the same God who has established the natural order with 
its many physical laws has also established the supernatural order which 
embraces various spiritual laws, including those that govern the Sacra- 
ments. Now, we know that the natural laws act uniformly when the 
proper conditions are present, but can be prevented from acting by very 
trivial circumstances. How exact the chemist must be in measuring out 
the various ingredients to form some compound! Can we then dare to 
be careless in fulfilling the required conditions of a supernatural com- 
posite—the Sacrament of Baptism—which is so necessary for man’s 
eternal happiness? 

Sad to say, many non-Catholic clergymen are very negligent in their 
manner of conferring Baptism. Some merely anoint the brow of the 
recipient with a drop of water; others only command the one to be 
baptized to immerse himself in the water; others introduce modifica- 
tions into the form of the Sacrament. Because of this widespread care- 
lessness in so important a rite, even converts from non-Catholic denomi- 
nations who have been previously baptized in their own denomination 
are generally baptized conditionally when they enter the Catholic 
Church. 

To Catholics it should be a source of joy and of gratitude to God that 
their Church has always insisted that her priests be most exact in ad- 
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ministering Baptism. In the seminary the future priest is carefully 
trained in every detail of this sacred rite. Catholics, therefore, never 
have any reason to doubt that, when they received Baptism from a con- 
secrated minister of the Church, they received validly a Sacrament that 
gave them the supernatural life of divine grace. 


Third Sunday after the Epiphany 


Solemn Baptism 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Solemn Baptism ts that which comprises a series of ceremonies added 
by the Church to the essential elements. There are two forms of 
solemn Baptism—one for infants, the other for adults. Specially 
blessed water is used. 

(2) The ceremonies of solemn Baptism, such as the exorcisms, the 
anointings, the exhortations, appropriately signify the effects of 
this Sacrament—the expulsion of the devil, the cleansing of the 
soul, the infusion of divine grace. 

(3) Godparents undertake the obligation of providing religious training 
for their godchildren. 

(4) Catholics present at the baftismal rite should be mindful of its sacred 
character. 


From the ceremonial standpoint there are two kinds of Baptism— 
solemn and private. Solemn Baptism is that which, in addition to the 
essential elements of the Sacrament, comprises a series of ceremonies 
instituted by the Church, some of them preceding and others following 
the vital factor of the rite, the pouring of the water with its accompany- 
ing words. Private Baptism is that which is conferred without these 
accessory ceremonies, with only the essential matter and form of the 
Sacrament as Christ determined them (though a priest or deacon bap- 
tizing privately adds the ceremonies that follow the actual baptism). 
Solemn Baptism is the normal form of bestowing the Sacrament of regen- 
eration on both infants and adults; private Baptism is ordinarily given 
only when circumstances render the solemn type impossible, and the 
one to be baptized is in urgent need of the Sacrament. Such an oc- 
casion occurs especially when the one to be baptized is in imminent 
danger of death. 

Solemn Baptism is administered in a baptistery situated in a church 
or in a public oratory (Canon 773). Only a priest or—in certain circum- 
stances—a deacon can administer the Sacrament in this form. Private 
Baptism can be conferred in any place; and any one can give the Sacra- 
ment in this form, provided that he or she has sufficient use of reason to 
elicit the necessary intention. 


Adult and Infant Baptism 


There are two sets of ceremonies for solemn Baptism, one for infants 
and the other for adults. In ecclesiastical language, all who have never 
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attained to the use of reason are infants; and adults are all who have 
reached this stage of intellectual development. Thus, a person of fifty 
years might be so mentally defective that he is classified as an infant; 
normally, however, any one of seven years or more is sufficiently in- 
telligent to be designated and treated as an adult. For the baptism of 
such a person, according to the general law of the Church, the solemn 
form for adults should be used. In some places, however, the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities have given permission for the use of the ceremonies proper 
to infant baptism at the baptism of adults also. In our country this 
is quite usual, so that the liturgical rite prescribed for the baptism of 
adults is not performed very frequently in the United States. 

The ceremonies which the Church employs in the administration of 
solemn Baptism date from the earliest centuries of the Christian era. 
The purpose of the Church in enhancing the divinely established rite of 
the Sacrament with these ceremonies is to emphasize the holiness of 
Baptism and to express in a dramatic manner its various effects. For 
the supernatural benefits conferred by Baptism are so numerous that 
the bare essentials of the Sacrament do not explicitly signify them; and 
so the Church has deemed it feasible to institute accessory rites in order 
to bring out in detail the wonderful changes wrought in the soul that is 
reborn to the supernatural life. 

The water for use in solemn Baptism is blessed with a lengthy formula 
on two days in the year—Easter Saturday and the Vigil of Pentecost. 
A small quantity of blessed oil is mingled with the baptismal water in 
the course of this ceremony, and the paschal candle is dipped into the 
font. At other times of the year a priest may bless baptismal water, 
if it is needed, with a briefer ceremony. Baptismal water is venerated 
so highly by the Church that, after it has been used, it is collected and 
poured down a special drain called the sacrarium. 


Iiufant Baptism 


Even in the baptism of an infant, the formula contains questions that 
presume, by a kind of legal fiction, that the little one possesses the use of 
reason and can personally express his belief in the Catholic Faith and 
his desire to be baptized. The godparents make the appropriate answers 
in the name of the infant. Of course, an adult, in receiving Baptism 
with either the infant or the adult form, replies personally. The priest 
first reads the questions and answers in Latin; then he proposes the 
same questions and receives the replies in the vernacular. 

The first part of the ceremony of infant Baptism takes place somewhat 
apart from the font, the idea being that the child is met at the door of 
the church or baptistery. The priest is vested in a surplice and a violet 
stole. The priest asks: ‘‘N., what dost thou ask of the Church of God?” 
and receives the answer: ‘Faith.’ The priest next puts the question: 
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“What doth faith bring thee to?” and is answered: ‘Life everlasting.” 
Then the priest gives an admonition that sums up, in Our Lord’s own 
words, the obligations of the Christian life: ‘If thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the commandments. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 

The priest then breathes three times on the child’s face, and says: ‘‘Go 
out from him (or her), unclean spirit, and give place to the Holy Spirit, 
the Comforter.”” The ceremony symbolizes the coming of the Holy 
Ghost, who descended on the Apostles in the form of a great wind. Soon 
He will come into the soul of the child, and expel the evil spirit who 
possesses a certain measure of dominion over the infant’s soul because 
of original sin. Next the priest traces with his thumb the sign of the 
cross of the child’s forehead and on his breast, exhorting him to receive 
this symbol of our Divine Redeemer willingly, to believe in the heavenly 
precepts, and so to conduct himself that he may be truly a temple of God. 

Two prayers are then recited by the priest, asking God to bestow His 
graces abundantly on the soul that is soon to become His adopted child 
by the Sacrament of spiritual regeneration. During the second of these 
prayers the priest imposes his hand on the child’s head as a symbol of 
the outpouring of divine grace. Then he puts in the child’s mouth a 
pinch of blessed salt as a sign that prudence and discretion should char- 
acterize all the actions of a baptized person, for salt is a symbol of wis- 
dom. This ceremony is also a reminder of the obligation binding the 
baptized person to keep his soul free from the corruption of sin, for salt 
has preservative powers. After this comes another prayer, petitioning 
that the baptized person may always be filled with fervor and zeal in 
God’s service. 


The Exorcisms 


Then follow the exorcisms—vehement commands to the unclean spirit 
to depart from the one who is soon to be baptized: ‘Depart from this 
servant of God, accursed demon, because our God and Lord Jesus Christ 
has deigned to call him to His holy grace and blessing and to the baptis- 
mal font.” The signing of the child’s forehead with the cross, and an- 
other imposition of the priest’s hand with an appropriate prayer, con- 
clude this portion of the rite. 

The priest then lays his stole on the child and leads him thus to the 
font. There the godparents recite the Apostles’ Creed and the Our 
Father. This part of the ceremony takes us back to the early days of 
the Church, when one about to be baptized publicly testified the dis- 
positions of his mind and heart by these formulas of faith and of charity. 
Next, after the priest has pronounced another exorcism, comes what is 
known as the Ephpheta rite. The priest moistens his thumb with his 
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tongue, and touches the ears of the child, saying: ‘‘Ephpheta, which is, 
Be thou opened.”’ Then in the same manner he touches the child’s 
nostrils, with the words: ‘‘Unto an odor of sweetness; but do thou, 
O demon, depart, for the judgment of God is nigh.”’ This rite is based 
on the actions of Our Lord, narrated in the Gospel (Mark, vii. 32), 
when he healed a deaf-mute by touching his ears and tongue, using saliva. 
The underlying idea is that the Christian should ever be ready to hear 
the word of God, and should practise virtue that will be as a sweet per- 
fume. 

Again the priest puts questions to find out if the candidate for Bap- 
tism is prepared to renounce the devil, his works and his pomps—that is, 
the allurements of sin. To these questions the godparents answer in the 
affirmative. Then the priest anoints first the breast and then the 
shoulders of the child with the blessed oil known as the oil of catechu- 
mens, saying: “I anoint thee with the oil of salvation in Christ Jesus, 
our Lord, that thou mayest have eternal life.’”’ In ancient times oil 
was used by athletes before entering the arena for mortal combat; and 
thus it is used quite appropriately in the baptismal rite to signify that 
the Christian must be prepared to fight valiantly even to death in the 
cause of the Divine Master. 


The Ceremonies of the Actual Baptism 


At this stage of the ceremony the priest lays aside the violet stole 
significative of penance, and dons a white stole, symbolic of the purity 
of heart that is now to be conferred on the child. Three questions are 
put, asking the recipient if he believes in the truths of the Christian 
religion, the chief of which are explicitly mentioned—God’s existence, 
the Holy Trinity, the Incarnation, the Church, the Communion of 
Saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body and life 
everlasting. After the godparents have attested: “I do believe,” the 
question is asked: ‘‘Wilt thou be baptized?’ to which the answer is 
given: “I will.” Then, while the godparents hold the child over the 
font, the priest thrice pours the water in the form of a cross on the infant’s 
brow, pronouncing at the same time the essential form of the Sacra- 
ment: ‘‘N., I baptize thee in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost.” 

Three more ceremonies follow. First, the priest anoints the child 
on the crown of the head with sacred chrism, praying that he may attain 
to eternal salvation. Second, the priest momentarily lays on the child’s 
head a white cloth, exhorting him to retain the purity of soul conferred 
by Baptism, and bring it unsullied to the judgment seat of Jesus Christ. 
Third, the priest gives the newly baptized one a lighted candle, bidding 
him to observe the Commandments, so that he may meet Our Lord 
with the flame of charity in his soul, as the ancients were accustomed 
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to meet a bridegroom with burning torches. Then the priest concludes 
the rite with the blessing: ‘‘N., go in peace, and the Lord be with thee. 
Amen.” 

The form of adult Baptism is somewhat more elaborate, and includes 
the ceremony of prostration on the part of the candidate, as a symbol 
of penance for the actual sins which he has committed. The candidate 
himself makes the replies which are made by the godparents at the Bap- 
tism of an infant. 


Sponsors 


The Church commands that a godparent, or sponsor, be had at solemn 
Baptism, and also—if it can be easily arranged—at private Baptism. 
At most two sponsors are permitted, and then only if they are of differ- 
ent sexes. To be a godparent validly, one must be a Catholic who has 
attained to the age of reason and has the intention of acting as sponsor. 
One must be free from the more serious forms of ecclesiastical censure, 
and be designated as godparent either by the one to be baptized, his 
parents or guardians, or at least by the priest. A parent cannot be 
sponsor for his or her child, nor a married person for his or her spouse. 
The sponsor must hold or touch the child at the time of the actual bap- 
tism or immediately afterwards. However, this function can be fulfilled 
by proxy. Moreover, to officiate lawfully as godparent, a person must 
know at least the rudiments of the Catholic Faith, and ordinarily be at 
least fourteen years old. Without special permission a Religious or a 
cleric may not be a godparent. Of course, one who has lost his good 
reputation by some grave offense must never be chosen as godparent. 

Unfortunately some persons undertake the office of godparents very 
lightly. They do not seem to realize that in accepting the réle of sponsor 
at Baptism a person binds himself to provide for the spiritual education 
of the child if the parents or guardians cannot or will not do so them- 
selves. Hence, in choosing godparents for their children parents should 
select only practical and sincere Catholics who may be relied on to fulfill 
their duties faithfully towards the children, if circumstances call on them 
to undertake their religious training. 

A sponsor contracts a spiritual relationship with the person whose god- 
parent he becomes at Baptism; that is, the two cannot subsequently be 
validly married unless they obtain a dispensation from this impediment. 
However, a godfather and a godmother do not incur a marital impedi- 
ment towards each other by standing as sponsors for the same child. 

When Catholics attend a Baptism, they should be deeply impressed 
with the sacredness of the rite. Sometimes people seem to regard this 
ceremony as only an occasion of mirth and merrymaking. Well-in- 
structed Catholics are expected to attend a Baptism with a serious ap- 
preciation of the great miracle of grace that is taking place—the spiritual 
transformation of a soul into a temple of the living God. 
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Fourth Sunday after the Epiphany 


Private Baptism 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Baptism can be conferred validly by any one possessing the use of 

reason. 

(2) Private Baptism should be given to any one in danger of death and in 
need of this Sacrament. 

(3) Although any one can baptize, a certain order should be observed in 
selecting the one to baptize privately, whenever several are present. 

(4) All unbaptized infants in danger of death should be baptized, and 
also in the same circumstances all unbaptized adults who have the 
requisite intention and the proper dispositions. 

(5) Great care should be taken to perform the rite of Baptism correctly. 

(6) Even an infant born apparently dead should be baptized if there is 
the slightest probability that it still lives. 

(7) The numerous sudden deaths of recent times furnish an incentive to 
every Catholic to be familiar with the Church’s teachings on private 
Baptism, and with the method of baptizing. 


One of the most consoling features of the Sacrament of Baptism is 
the fact that it can be conferred by any one possessing the use of reason. 
From this standpoint it differs from all the other Sacraments. Five of 
these—that is, all except Matrimony—trequire for their valid adminis- 
tration a consecrated minister, either priest or bishop. Matrimony is 
conferred by lay ministers—the contracting parties, each of whom gives 
the Sacrament to the other—but it can be administered only by bap- 
tized persons, since it is only when both parties are baptized that mar- 
riage is a Sacrament. But Baptism can be conferred even by one who 
is not himself baptized. He may not admit the supernatural efficacy 
of the rite he is performing; he may be a pagan or an agnostic or an 
atheist. Nevertheless, if he goes through the essential factors of the 
Sacrament properly, and has the general intention of doing what the 
Catholic Church does by this rite, the Baptism is validly given. 

The doctrine that any one can validly baptize is not contained ex- 
plicitly in Sacred Scripture. Indeed, from Holy Writ one would be in- 
clined to argue that only priests or bishops can administer Baptism, since 
it was only the Apostles that Our Lord commissioned to go forth and 
baptize all nations (Matt., xxviii. 19). However, from tradition origi- 
nating in the Apostles as inspired teachers—and we must remember that 
such tradition has the same value as the written word of God—we derive 
the principle, taught as an article of Catholic faith by the Fourth Lateran 
Council, that Baptism conferred correctly by any one is profitable to 
salvation (Denzinger, ‘‘Enchiridion,” n. 430). It is true, in the early 
centuries some doubted the validity of Baptism conferred by heretics 
and unbelievers. Indeed, for a time there was some uncertainty as to 
the competence of a woman to confer Baptism. But gradually these 
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doubts were dispelled, and the Church came to the explicit consciousness 
of the doctrine as it is now taught. 

Truly, we have a striking manifestation of the goodness of our Blessed 
Saviour in the fact that He allows a Sacrament so necessary for salva- 
tion to be administered by any one. It happens not infrequently that 
a priest cannot be had in time to baptize one in proximate danger of 
death; and in His burning love for souls Our Lord foresaw such contin- 
gencies and provided for them by permitting Baptism to be given by any 
one who has sufficient mentality to make the requisite intention of con- 
ferring the Sacrament. And since every one is liable at some time to 
encounter such a case of necessity, it behooves all Catholics to be familiar 
with the Church’s teachings on private Baptism, that is, with the rite 
which comprises the essential elements of the Sacrament without the 
accessory ceremonies—such as the exorcisms, and the professions of 
faith, which the Church has prescribed for solemn Baptism. 


When Private Baptism Should Be Administered 


When should private Baptism be administered? In general, it should 
be administered whenever an unbaptized person to whom this Sacrament 
should be given is in imminent danger of death. This happens most 
frequently, of course, in the case of infants; yet, sometimes an adult 
is suddenly stricken down who desires to receive Baptism and has suffi- 
cient faith and repentance to warrant its administration. 

Who should give private Baptism? As was just stated, any one can 
validly confer this Sacrament; yet, when several are present there is an 
order to be observed in determining which of them should perform the 
rite. As is evident, if there is a priest in the group, he should give the 
Sacrament. Even a cleric of lower grade, such as a deacon, a subdeacon 
or one in minor orders, should be preferred to a lay person. A Catholic 
takes precedence over a non-Catholic, and a man takes precedence over 
a woman. However, if one who is higher in the order of preference is not 
sufficiently familiar with the method of baptizing so that there is danger 
that the Sacrament will not be validly conferred, he should permit 
another more competent than himself to baptize. A parent should 
never baptize his or her child, unless the little one is in danger of death 
and there is no one else to confer the Sacrament. If possible, two wit- 
nesses, or at least one, should be on hand to testify to the fact of the 
baptism. 

Who should be baptized? In the first place, any unbaptized infant in 
danger of death, either from sickness or from an accident, should be 
given the benefit of this salutary Sacrament. This principle applies 
also to the case when the child is not actually sick or injured, but is very 
likely to be in such a condition soon—as, for example, a child trapped 
in the upper floor of a burning building with little hope of escape. 
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Moreover, every child who has not attained to the use of reason, which is 
generally reached about the seventh year, is ranked as an infant, as is 
also a person of mature years who is so mentally defective that he has 
never acquired the intellectual capacity of the normal seven-year-ol d. 
One who can do so has a grave obligation to baptize an infant who is 
dying without having received this Sacrament. Even parental objection 
is not to be considered in such a case, for the child’s right to eternal hap- 
piness takes precedence over the authority of his parents. Of course, if 
opprobrium were brought on the Church—as would usually be the case 
if a Catholic baptized an infant against the will of the parents but with 
their knowledge—the harm would outweigh the good. Accordingly, 
when Catholics apply the principle of infant baptism in a case of this 
nature, they should see that no harm ensues to the Church. Any Catho- 
lics who are so situated that they are liable to be called on frequently 
to baptize infants in danger of death should seek more explicit directions 
from a priest. Nurses and doctors especially should be familiar with 
the method of conferring Baptism in the briefest and most unobtrusive 


manner. 


Private Baptism of Adult 


As to the baptism of one who has reached the age of reason, it must 
be remembered in the first place that such a person can be baptized 
validly only if he has the intention of receiving the Sacrament. More- 
over, to receive the graces of Baptism such a one—an adult in theological 
language—must make an act of faith in the teachings of the Catholic 
Church and an act of contrition for all his mortal sins. It is not difficult 
for a Catholic familiar with the principal tenets of his Faith to give a 
dying person the requisite instruction. It suffices that one whose last 
hour is fast approaching express in a general way his acceptance of all 
that the Catholic Church teaches, and believe explicitly four truths: 
(1) God exists; (2) God rewards the good and punishes the wicked in 
the next life; (3) God is one in nature and three in persons, the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost; (4) the Son of God, the Second Person 
of the Holy Trinity, became man and died for our salvation. If a dying 
non-Catholic elicits an act of faith in this manner, basing his belief on the 
fact that these truths have been made known by God who can neither 
deceive nor be deceived, and then makes an act of sorrow for all his 
grievous sins, either because they offend the all-good God or because they 
deserve punishment, he is sufficiently disposed to receive Baptism, pro- 
vided he was never baptized before, or if his previous Baptism was 
doubtful. Of course, a priest should be summoned, if possible; but if 
the circumstances do not permit this, any Catholic can baptize the dying 
person, after briefly explaining what Baptism is and having him express 
the intention of receiving it. 
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If an unbaptized adult is dying bereft of consciousness, it is not per- 
mitted to baptize him unless he has previously expressed in some way 
his desire to receive Baptism and his acceptance of the Catholic Faith. 
According to some theologians, an unbaptized person who has led a 
fairly good life and cherished some religious convictions could be bap- 
tized in such circumstances on the grounds that he implicitly has the 
necessary intention and the requisite dispositions for Baptism, con- 
tained in his general wish to serve God as he knows Him. 


How Private Baptism Is Administered 


How should Baptism be given? Ordinary water—not necessarily holy 
water—should be used. It should be clean, if possible. A slight ad- 
mixture of some antiseptic is not forbidden. The water should be poured 
on the forehead of the one to be baptized rather than on the crown of the 
head, especially if the recipient has a quantity of hair. The water should 
be poured in sufficient measure to flow over the skin. It is commendable 
to pour the water three separate times, coincidently with the words 
“Father,” ‘Son’ and ‘‘Holy Ghost’’—but one pouring suffices for valid- 
ity. While the act of pouring is being performed—not before or after— 
the essential words of the form should be pronounced: ‘‘I baptize thee 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” Every 
word should be pronounced distinctly and clearly, in a tone loud enough 
to be heard by the one baptizing. 

If a priest has been called but there is danger that he may not arrive 
in time to baptize a dying person, a lay person should proceed at once 
to perform the sacramental rite. In such a case the one who is baptizing 
should never have the intention of giving the Sacrament only in case 
the priest does not come in time, for such an intention would probably 
render the Baptism null and void. In such circumstances one should 
have the intention of baptizing absolutely, without any future condition. 

When a child is baptized privately, it is recommended that it be given 
a name, and also that some one be deputed by the parents to act as 
sponsor. This person holds or touches the child during the rite. How- 
ever, if there is grave danger of death, there should be no delay to ar- 
range such matters, but the Sacrament should be given at once. Ifa 
child who has been baptized privately survives, it is to be brought to the 
church subsequently in order that the ceremonies of solemn Baptism 
may be supplied. Even though a child dies after being privately bap- 
tized by a lay person, the matter should be reported to the pastor of the 
place so that he may record the baptism in his register. 


Conditional Baptism 


When a child has been born apparently dead, Baptism should usually 
be administered immediately. The only exception occurs when there 
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are unmistakable signs of corruption. In other cases, even though there 
are no manifestations of life, there is at least a slight probability that 
a spark of life still remains in the tiny body, and on the strength of this 
probability and in the hope of admitting another soul to the blessedness 
of the vision of God, the Sacrament may and should be given. It is 
better, however, in order to safeguard the reverence due to the sacred 
rite, to prefix the words “‘If thou art alive’’ to the form, thus expressing 
the intention of giving the Sacrament only if the child is actually living. 
Furthermore, in such circumstances it is practical to wipe the brow of 
the new-born babe with cotton before pouring the water in order to re- 
move any extraneous matter that might prevent the water from touching 
the skin. 

At the present day, especially in America, the proportion of sudden 
deaths is rapidly increasing. The nerve-racking pace of modern life is 
taking its toll in the form of heart attacks and apoplectic strokes. The 
automobile, the aeroplane, and the other mechanical inventions of recent 
times are frequently the cause of harrowing accidents that send many 
into eternity almost instantly. In such circumstances it is more im- 
portant than ever before that Catholic lay persons be familiar with the 
rite of private Baptism and the manner of preparing an adult to receive 
this Sacrament. Of course, one cannot baptize indiscriminately every 
person one sees in the danger of death. Nevertheless, a Catholic who 
is impressed with the supreme necessity of Baptism will ever be prepared 
to apply the teachings of his religion concerning the administration of 
this Sacrament both to adults and to infants whose life is fast drawing 
to aclose. Surely, it will be a source of consolation to a good Catholic 
during his entire life if even only once he availed himself of the op- 
portunity to confer Baptism, and thus became the instrument of Christ’s 
mercy in bringing a soul to the everlasting joys of heaven. 


Book Rebiews 


On Prayer.—The doctrines of St. 
Francis de Sales have become the ob- 
ject of renewed interest in the last 
few years. We have seen Max Mueller’s 
“St. Francis de Sales,” Saudreau’s 
“Mystical Prayer according to St. 
Francis de Sales,’’ and others. And 
rightly has this interest revived, for our 
time needs the virile optimism, the 
suaviter et fortiter, of St. Francis. What 
we need especially is a return to prayer, 
the turning to God, in the maze of con- 
fusing notions about the supernatural. 
For persons seeking a way out of this 
confusion and towards God, St. Francis 
de Sales is a safe guide. This is pointed 
out in the Foreword of a little work on 
the method of prayer as explained by 
this Saint.! The author’s name is not 
given. But in the Introduction by the 
Rev. R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. (author of 
“Diversity in Holiness’), there is a 
clear reference to the Visitation Nuns of 
Harrow, England, who prepared this 
little gem for us. The bulk of the work 
is taken up with an explanation of the 
Exercise of Holy Love in Prayer, as 
taught by St. Francis in his ‘‘Treatise 
on the Love of God,” and in some of his 
letters. At the end of the book there is 
an appendix with extracts from some of 
the Saint’s spiritual letters, as supple- 
mentary reading to the doctrine con- 
tained in the first part. This new book 
on prayer is one of many which have ap- 
peared in our time. They are all a hope- 
ful sign. We hear much of the weaken- 
ing of the faith, but little of the deepen- 
ing of spirituality. The increased in- 
terest in true mysticism can be explained 
only by two things: a special movement 
of the Holy Spirit and the consequent 
need of chosen souls to be led on the 


1 Method of Prayer according to the 
Mind of St. Francis de Sales (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 


mysterious paths of greater grace. 
True, we have the classic masters of the 
various schools. But often these, par- 
ticularly the older ones, write in a 
manner which requires deep study, 
and not all have the time or scholastic 
preparation for this. Therefore, smaller 
and simpler studies based on these mas- 
ters are so welcome. Souls who have 
been occupied in discursive prayer for 
some time may gradually find it increas- 
ingly difficult to continue meditation, 
strictly so called. They do not realize 
oftentimes that the Holy Spirit is 
calling them to a more simple form of 
prayer. St. Francis de Sales insists 
on the necessity of following the present 
call of grace, the present inspiration to 
pray. He gives hints, warnings, and 
guidance so necessary for this time of 
transition to contemplation. Man 
through his own efforts, seconded by 
grace, may rise to what is called active 
contemplation (not acquired contem- 
plation—that much-disputed question 
among ascetical writers). Passive con- 
templation, however, is purely a gift of 
God and depends in no way on man, 
except in so far as by previous fidelity 
to grace he has disposed himself in such 
wise that, zf God gives him the grace, 
he will be ready for it. Probably one 
can say of this little book what St. 
Teresa said of her ‘‘Way of Perfection,” 
that those who had experienced these 
graces would understand. But all who 
try to lead a spiritual life will profit by it. 
It will be especially useful for directors 
of such souls as are called to greater 
heights in prayer. 

Another work on prayer is presented 
to us by Thaddeus Soiron, O.F.M.? 
Like the preceding work, this also draws 
its inspiration from a master whom 

2 Thaddeus Soiron, O.F.M., ‘Das 


Geheimniss des Gebetes’’ (B. Herder 
Book Co.). 
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Pope Leo XIII called ‘facile princeps” 
among mystics, St. Bonaventure. This 
treatise, however, is not merely an ex- 
tract from the doctrine of the Seraphic 
Doctor; it isa real study. In fact, the 
only indication we have that the book is 
based on St. Bonaventure is the foot- 
notes relegated to the last page, which are 
all, without exception, references to one 
or the other of the Opera Omnia of the 
Quarrachi edition of St. Bonaventure’s 
writings. There are also quotations 
from the Saint. But these alone would 
not mean that the entire doctrine is 
from him. The author has caught some 
of the unction of St. Bonaventure, that 
unction which all feel and admire in the 
original Latin, and which is so hard to 
translate. The subtitle tells of the 
scope of the work: “Betrachtung zu 
seiner theologischer Sinndeutung’”’— 
“Reflection in Its (ie., of Prayer) 
Theological Sign‘ficance.” The book 
is deeply theological, a real contribution 
to the literature on prayer. For this 
reason simple reading is not sufficient. 
Study is necessary. But this study will 
be wonderfully fruitful for the spiritual 
life. One is impressed with the sublime 
condescension of God who deigns to 
invite communication with His rational 
creatures; with the dignity of man when he 
is engaged in prayer; with the intimacy 
existing between the Triune God and 
the soul that corresponds with divine 
advances. One also realizes the bounden 
duty to pray. When God speaks man 
must listen. Prayer is a function in 


which God always makes the first move 
—another way of saying that prayer is 
always a grace—and man listens to the 
voice of the Heavenly Father calling 
him “My child.” The introductory 
chapter takes its cue from Acts, xi. 
1-19, the story of the conversion of a 
Saul into a Paul. When God sent the 
priest Ananias to Saul, He motivated 
His command with the words: ‘For 
behold, he prayeth.” This is the con- 
dition of every soul that is touched by 
grace. The contents of the following 
chapters carry out this idea consistently, 
with theological correctness and 
philosophical precision. The first of 
these, Man and God in Prayer, deals 
especially with God the Father; the 
second and third deal with prayer in 
Christ Jesus and in the Holy Ghost. 
Then follows prayer in the Body of 
Christ; in Christ as the Head of the 
Mystical Body, in and with Mary and 
the Saints, and in the Church on earth— 
the czlestis psalmodix filia. The clos- 
ing chapter explains the objective grace 
of prayer—God’s initiative and sub- 
jective grace—our correspondence to 
God’s invitation. It is to be desired 
that a work of such merit be made ac- 
cessible to English-reading Catholics. 
It is addressed more to scholars than to 
the ordinary pious folk. Priests and 
Religious, however, will find many new 
and enlightening viewpoints on intimate 
converse with God. The book may be 
highly commended. 

Dominic Meyer, O.M.Cap., S.T.D. 





Church and School Management 


Evaluating the School 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt. D., LL.D. 


The school of to-day faces intelligent criticism more frequently 
than the school of a generation ago. Laymen commonly give 
more time to a study of the school and school procedures, and, 
as a consequence, are much better informed to-day. We may 
attribute this to greater leisure on the part of the public. More 
men and women, more parents, have opportunity to study the 
school and its offerings to the growing generation. 

Schoolmen welcome this increase of interest. The science of 
education demands that school administrators give heed to the 
constructive ideas of laymen. The views of laymen as well as 
of teachers and pupils must have a part in determining school 
policies. Many laymen are in a position to have a better grasp 
of the needs of the rising generation than the average schoolman, 
who is in constant danger of becoming enmeshed in the mere de- 
tails of administration. ‘The modern business man, the merchant, 
the producer, the banker, may have a superior view of world 
affairs and of the part the rising generation will have to play in 
the social and economic realm. Schoolmen know that they 
must keep in touch with those who know the conditions of a 
changing world if they are to keep the school sensitive to the de- 
mands of the pupils’ environment. 

Greater leisure is not the full explanation of the public’s greater 
interest in the school. To-day the school is attempting to do 
much more for the individual pupil than was once considered its 
proper province. There was a time when the school was ex- 
pected to give the pupil command of those skills and processes 
which the home was not equipped to impart. The pressure of 
our complex civilization has forced the home into the background 
in the education of its children. Function after function have 
passed to the school. In the home of an older day children re- 
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ceived much education from their fathers and mothers. They 
learned many things incidentally that are now taught formally. 
This was particularly true in an agricultural society; the boys 
eventually succeeded to the position of their fathers, while the 
girls came to take the place of their mothers. The children went 
to school only for ‘‘book learning,” usually summed up in the 
three R’s. 

In the halcyon days before the industrial era wrought its mighty 
transformation, the home was the center of education, a school 
in itself. There, father and boys and mother and daughters all 
lived and worked together. The teaching and learning condi- 
tions were ideal; the boy learned a certain skill on the spot be- 
cause he needed it, and the girl felt the same pressure in mastering 
the skills of the homemaker. The real life situation was present; 
there was no need to create it. 

This is no longer true. The home has lost caste as an educa- 
tional agency. ‘The father and the mother of to-day do not have 
with their children the close contact that makes for effective 
teaching. His own economic uncertainty frequently prompts a 
father to advise his sons to enter some field of endeavor other than 
his own trade or occupation. The complexity of our civilization 
has deflected women from aspiring to achieve the age-old ideal of 
woman—that of a wife, mother, and home-maker. The adoles- 
cent girl is more interested in curling her hair in the latest mode 
than in baking a cake. This is no condemnation of the girl; 
perhaps she is more sinned against than sinning. 

The net result to the school is a terrific increase of responsibility 
in the education of the young. Boys and girls knock at the door 
of the school to-day and demand much more than book learning. 
The boy must have industrial arts; the girl asks for home eco- 
nomics. Here are two fields in which fathers and mothers were 
once the most competent teachers, teaching in a real life situation. 
To-day in our crowded cities the school provides the only op- 
portunity for safe play, and the school must have extra teachers 
to supervise the playground. Health and safety education add 
to the burden of an overloaded curriculum. Music is taught 
only in the school; commercialized amusement and the 
mad swirl of swing and crooning on the radio has impover- 
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ished the home as a teacher, even as a sponsor of this fine 
musical art. 

The educator faces the facts. There is little good in deploring 
a state of affairs that is inevitable. He accepts it, and plans how 
best to meet it. The school has expanded far beyond the simple 
curriculum of the three R’s. It may be assumed that no school 
teaches a subject, the mastery of which is not deemed necessary 
or at least conducive to effective living. This means that the 
school has not wantonly overloaded the curriculum. Conditions 
of modern living forced this dissipation of effort upon the 
school. 

It stands to reason that a child cannot achieve in a given space 
of time the same mastery of hundreds of skills, habits, and atti- 
tudes as of perhaps ten or twelve. In the face of this truism, is 
it not amazing to find that the chief complaint against the modern 
school is this: it does not ground the pupil in the tool subjects as 
thoroughly as the school of a generation ago? Small cause for 
wonder if this were true. The modern expansion of the curricu- 
lum makes for an ideal of superficiality, not of thoroughness. 
But is it true? If true, it is a grievous fault. The writer can 
testify from personal experience and observation that pupils in 
grades five to eight are achieving as complete a mastery of the 
essentials of the three R’s as was common in the school of 1900. 
There is a very human tendency to become a /audator temporis 
acti. Proponents of the older school will refuse to accept the 
evidence submitted by the writer as too subjective. Let us sub- 
mit objective evidence. Records kept over a period of a hundred 
years of the results of the so-called Springfield Test in Arithmetic 
show variations of only a few per cent from year to year. They 
reveal no particular year or decade as the golden age of elementary 
arithmetic. Results to-day approximate those of fifty or one 
hundred years ago. 

Are we then justified in concluding that the expansion of the 
curriculum is balanced by an increase in teaching efficiency? 
The emphasis upon methods of teaching has certainly resulted 
in an improved use of the methods advocated. The inertia of 
traditionalism may be great, but not so great as to resist the con- 
centrated effort of teacher education institutions. Superior pro- 
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fessional preparation gives us superior teaching technique, or at 
least superior application of the technique taught. 

Competent critics, among them McGaughy, deplore the mis- 
takes in direction or in emphasis both in the manner of our di- 
versification of the curriculum and in the quality of our teacher 
preparation. They condemn in unqualified terms the subject- 
matter-mastery school in which the excellence and achievements 
of pupils is measured by their ability to store up subject-matter 
in mental caverns, to cram their heads with mere facts and in- 
formation, and to regurgitate the same on demand at examina- 
tion time. This is a type of education suited to frontier condi- 
tions when the home took a very active part in the education of 
the child, in imparting to him ideals and habits of life, and sent 
the pupil to school merely for ‘‘book learning.”” Under frontier 
conditions the pupil withdrew from real and active life, as lived 
in his home and the great outdoors, to seek in school that mastery 
of certain tool subjects which the home was not competent to 

“ give him. 

Frequently the current aims and objectives in the teaching of 
civics are quoted as the horrible example of subject-matter mas- 
tery. The civics teacher gives the pupil a knowledge of theory, 
teaches a wealth of facts, teaches (for instance) the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the United States, and 
the proper function of public officials, but makes no mention of 
burning social and economic problems or of practical living as a 
citizen. The same danger besets every new subject added to the 
curriculum. Health education professes to give the pupil an 
appreciation of health and a knowledge of how to maintain it, 
but it frequently degenerates into a mere study of formal rules 

» of health. Safety education stresses the imparting of a safety 
7 consciousness and a safety conscience to the pupil, but often the 
net result is the memorizing of a number of safety rules. Thus 
is increased the pupil’s burden of bare facts, of information un- 

related to life or living. 

Administrative devices to test and to allocate the pupil as- 
sume the ideal of subject-matter mastery. Objective measure- 
ment measures accurately a pupil’s mastery of certain facts. 
Homogeneous grouping uses as a norm some measure of subject- 
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matter mastery. These and other devices have no concern with 
the development of the personality of the child. The changing 
rédle of the school in the education of the child forces upon it the 
function of developing in the child a well-rounded personality. 
Our philosophy of education must assert as a first principle, 
writes McGaughy, that the elementary school is concerned with 
the whole personality of the child; our psychology must look 
upon the child, not as a parcel of traits, but as a unified, inte- 
grated human being. It is refreshing to note how closely these 
conclusions of modern educators agree with the fundamentals of 
the Catholic philosophy of education. This philosophy stresses 
as a cardinal principle of education the harmonious development 
of the physical, intellectual, and moral capacities of the individual. 
The day may yet come when the whole Catholic philosophy of 
education will be universally accepted. The teaching of religion, 
and its consequent practice, is vital in the development of a well- 
rounded personality. The doctrine of original sin gives the 
teacher a comprehensive view of human nature, and affords at 
times motives of resignation in the face of failure—motives that 
the naturalist educator cannot have. 

The curriculum must be adjusted to the nature and the needs 
of the child. McGaughy advocates an emphasis on happy, suc- 
cessful living and the solving of real problems within the walls of 
the school building. The curriculum “‘must be as broad as child 
life itself, and must be made up of real experiences appropriate 
to the level of maturity of the various groups of children” (‘‘An 
Evaluation of the Elementary School,” 39). His philosophy of 
education may be summed up in a single sentence: the good 
elementary school is vitally concerned with the real living of real 
human beings. The Catholic educator accepts that principle; 
there is no field in which the distinction is more easily discernible 
than in the field of religion. Religion is not merely a body of 
doctrine; it is a way of life. 

The presentation of the entire curriculum in the form of prob- 
lems adjusted to the maturity of the child involves extensive 
reorganization. The ideal organization will eliminate the learn- 
ing of isolated facts, but will present these facts as factors in vital 
problems. The plea that thirty minutes of geography or forty 
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minutes of arithmetic is the amount demanded for a proper 
mastery of the child’s social inheritance, will no longer justify a 
procedure of compartmentalization. The child will, in the new 
curriculum, master the essentials of the “‘social inheritance,’’ but 
he will master them in a setting that imparts meaning to them, he 
will use them as facts in solving real problems. 

This change of attitude does not question the value to the child 
of his ‘‘social inheritance.’”” Many elements of it are a priceless 
heritage of the past; no individual can be socially efficient without 
a knowledge of them. The number system is one of these ele- 
ments. There is no room here for the operation of the creative 
faculty; originality is out of place. The child may not say that 
eight times eight is anything else than sixty-four without serious 
social consequences. Similarly, in the study of the English 
language the child is circumscribed by certain well-defined rules. 
The teacher rigidly excludes all originality in spelling, for in- 
stance, or in generally accepted language forms. 

There is much difference of opinion regarding the essentials 
of the social inheritance. Many stress what they are pleased to 
call the ‘minimum essentials.” There is no general agreement 
regarding these minimum essentials. Advocates of a core 
curriculum estimate that we need teach only about fifteen per 
cent as much formal arithmetic as is now included in the course 
of study. This minimum, they say, is essential. Overworked 
teachers will welcome the establishment of an irreducible core of 
facts and skills to be mastered in each specific grade. Other 
theorists say little about the mastery of the social inheritance 
and stress the development of all aspects of the well-rounded 
personality of the child. They propose to educate the child 
through a succession of related experiences, rich and purposeful 
and full of meaning to him. Fortunately, the two objectives are 
not mutually exclusive. Curriculum-builders can aim to give 
the minimum essentials of the social inheritance through the 
medium of rich and purposeful experiences. 

It is possible to reconcile the opposing theories regarding the 
desirable objectives of the elementary school. Whatever theory 
is adopted, certain characteristics are essential to the good elemen- 
tary school. The school and the teacher must, in the first place, 
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have respect for the dignity of human personality. The school 
looks upon the pupil at any age as a human being with real and 
important problems. The Catholic teacher is not satisfied with 
viewing the pupil merely as a physical, mental, emotional, social 
being. His philosophy of education makes him seek the har- 
monious development of the physical, intellectual, and moral 
capacities of the pupil, and to accord religion a proper place in 
the process. It goes without saying that the teacher who believes 
that each child has an immortal soul, will have proper respect 
for human personality represented in the person of the youngest 
pupil. 

No teacher will disdain a study of the complete nature of the 
child. This study will direct the educational process intelligently. 
It has happened frequently that in stressing mental development 
the school has neglected the emotional side of the child. Many 
promotional and disciplinary practices of the school may do harm 
to the emotional life of very young pupils. Many authorities 
doubt the advisability of setting absolute standards of subject- 
matter mastery in the early grades. The practice is unsound 
from the pedagogical point of view; an older child, when more 
fully matured, may easily master material that proves insur- 
mountably difficult to him at an earlier stage of his school career. 
The child who finds difficulty in mastering long division may, 
without injury to his progress, be permitted to defer this achieve- 
ment to a later grade. It may be impractical to introduce pro- 
motion by subject in the elementary school, but there are cases 
that call for an adjustment on this basis. It is simple injustice 
to require a pupil to repeat the entire work of a grade because 
he has failed in one or two requirements of the course of study. 
Rigid promotional procedure on the part of the school creates in 
the minds of pupils a habit and expectancy of failure. This is an 
injurious emotional experience for very young children. It is 
extremely difficult to justify this rigidity from a pedagogical point 
of view. Many favor advancing young children uniformly 
through the experiences of the first three grades before subjecting 
them to any retardation because of failure to measure up to cer- 
tain arbitrary standards. 

Much more can be said and needs to be said on this topic of 
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respect for human personality in the person of the pupil. For 
the present we must rest content with noting that the teacher 
has a large responsibility in the formation of the emotional pat- 
tern of the grade school child. Psychologists tell us that this 
emotional pattern is formed between the age of five and twelve. 
The understanding teacher knows that the school hours of the 
young child are not to be spent in the mere mastering of subject- 
matter. The highly individualistic little animal that enters the 
first grade at the age of six must, with the help of his teacher, 
make the emotional adjustments that transform him into an 
acceptable social being before the age of twelve. McGaughy 
quotes Thorndike to the effect that it is very difficult to make 
any major change in the nervous and emotional habits of the 
child after he is twelve years old. This fact, confirmed by the 
observation and experience of child psychologists generally, 
gives the teacher a new appreciation of his possible contribution 
to the development of the personality of the child. 








Acoustics and Articulation in Churches 


By VESPER A. SCHLENKER, B.S., P.E. 


Acoustics is the vehicle of speech and music. Good acoustics 
has a dynamic quality which inherently contributes to the artistic 
and spiritual expression of the church just as truly as authentic 
architectural form, harmonious lighting and ecclesiastical furnish- 
ings. In this sense the general ‘“‘atmosphere”’ of any building is 
controlled to a great extent by its acoustics. 

In this article, however, let us focus our attention on the rela- 
tion of speech to acoustics in the church and other auditoriums. 
This places the emphasis throughout this discussion on the pulpit 
rather than the altar, organ, or choir as sources of sound. In 
other words, the source is localized at one point rather than being 
distributed over a considerable area. 

One of our great scientists has said that we cannot know much 
about physical phenomena unless we are able to measure them. 
This eternal truth is well illustrated in the history of the develop- 
ment of acoustics. The science of acoustics grew very slowly from 
its beginning with the monochord of Pythagoras 2500 years ago. 
Because of the great difficulty in making quantitative observa- 
tions very little progress was accomplished until 1915. At this 
time the vacuum tube amplifier and high quality microphone 
were developed, marking the beginning of modern acoustics. 
With these practical devices great strides were made in tele- 
phony, radio, and the reproduction of sound. The study and 
analysis of speech were then intensively pursued by groups of 
scientists and engineers who were, at first, primarily interested in 
the electrical transmission of the human voice. 

For our immediate purposes we may consider speech as com- 
posed of vowels and consonants. The vowels are characterized 
by their greater intensity or loudness and longer duration in time, 
as compared with the consonants. On the average the vowels 
have been timed as .30 second while the consonants average .05 
second. The vowels will average 14 decibels louder than the 
consonants, which is equivalent to the difference between “‘talking 
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On the upper decibel tape are the intensity levels of speech spoken close to the 
“listening”? microphone. The words ‘‘The Lord is my shepherd” are spoken twice 
(reading from right to left), with and without the vowel sounds. It will be noted 
that the levels for the consonants average 14 decibels below the vowels. 

On the lower tape are recorded the same words in a similar manner except that 
the microphone is moved out into the auditorium at an average distance from the 
speaker. It is evident that the syllables are no longer distinct as initial speech 
(above), but tend to overlap due to reverberation. Furthermore, the weaker con- 
sonants are almost lost in the back-ground noise at the 40-decibel level. 


out loud” and “‘whispering.’’ It is important in the study of 
acoustics, then, to bear in mind that the vowels are six times 
longer and 14 decibels louder than the consonants on the average. 

The detailed analysis of a vowel shows a decided musical pitch 
with many overtones which, in general, are not harmonics. These 
components fall in the lower half of the pitch or frequency scale. 
On the other hand, the consonants are found in the upper register 
of the tonal or frequency scale. A reproduction of an intensity 
level recording of normal speech is included here for comparison 
with the same speech as heard out in an auditorium such as a 
church with fairly good acoustics (see above). In each record- 
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ing the words are spoken first as a whisper and then as normal 
speech. When whispered in this manner, the consonants are 
radiated without the vowels for which the vocal chords are re- 
sponsible. It is to be noted that the interval between consonants 
is bridged somewhat by the hissing of the breath through the 
throat which takes the place of the sound of the vocal cords. 
When a person is afflicted with laryngitis, he is forced to speak 
only with consonants. Although his speech is devoid of natural- 
ness and is low in intensity, he can be understood remarkably well 
if he moves close to his listener. If, on the other hand, a speaker 
is denied the use of his teeth and control of his lips and tongue, 
his speech will be scarcely intelligible even though he sounds his 
vowels with a great intensity. It has been confirmed in our re- 
search laboratories that the consonants make far greater contribu- 
tions to intelligibility than the vowels; the vowels are responsible 
for the musical characteristics which establish the loudness levels 
and consequently the naturalness. 

The degree to which a listener correctly hears a speaker can 
be determined experimentally by formal ‘articulation tests.”’ 
These tests may be made with special lists of letter sounds, 
syllables, words, or sentences. The numerical relations between 
the values of these four types of articulation have been worked 
out in considerable detail so that if one is known the other values 
can be calculated. For practical purposes, however, the syllable 
articulation is usually employed and is called the “percentage 
articulation.’”’ The percentage articulation is precisely the per- 
centage of syllables correctly understood on the average under 
standardized conditions. With this technique the articulation of 
a church or other auditorium can be determined experimentally 
by a local group of from five to ten persons with normal hearing. 
After a little practice with the necessary articulation lists, reliable 
information concerning the acoustics of any church can be ob- 
tained which will indicate to what extent correction is needed. 
A sample of test results is included at the end of this article to 
indicate the simplicity of the procedure. A pastor may conduct 
such tests to evaluate the hearing conditions in various parts of 
his church. He will then know to what extent his sermons can 
be understood as far as the hearing conditions are concerned. 
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Articulation is affected, and in fact determined, by such factors 
as the sound intensity of the speaker’s voice, the masking effect 
of the ‘‘back-ground”’ noise, the reverberation of the auditorium, 
and the shape of the bounding surfaces. The acoustical engineer 
is interested in the evaluation of each of these four factors in 
making an acoustical analysis. Only in this manner can reliable 
advice be given when corrective measures for improvement are 
contemplated. Let us examine briefly each of these factors in 
relation to articulation. 

Noise has a direct bearing on articulation. Careful experi- 
mental study has revealed that the presence of noise in a room 
lowers the percentage articulation as compared to a quiet room. 
This is due to the phenomenon of acoustic masking or deafening. 
In connection with a course of lectures which I give each year, 
I have occasion to demonstrate to what extent one tone masks 
another. For example, I present a tone of 2048 cycles per second 
(two octaves above middle C of the piano scale) at an intensity 
level of 80 decibels, which is regarded as a loud sound. While 
this tone is maintained I introduce another tone of 4096 cycles 
(one octave above the first tone) and gradually increase its in- 
tensity to a level at which it can just be heard—that is, a level 
which, if reduced slightly, renders the tone inaudible in the 
presence of the loud masking tone of 80 decibels. This level 
is found to be about 55 decibels, only 25 decibels below the mask- 
ing tone. Next, I substitute a tone of 1024 cycles in place of the 
second tone. This 1024 cycle-tone (one octave below the masking 
tone) is found to be audible at a surprisingly low level of less 
than 15 decibels, which is more than 65 decibels below the first 
tone. From this experiment we can appreciate how a sound will 
strongly mask other sounds which lie in the frequency range 
above it, but will only feebly mask sounds which lie in the frequency 
scale below it. 

It follows, then, that general back-ground noise does mask the 
speech sounds. This effect is especially serious in the case of 
the consonants which are found in the higher frequency range. 
Consequently, as the noise level rises in intensity the articulation 
decreases, assuming all other factors and conditions are constant. 
Obviously, a low noise level is essential for good articulation. 
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Loudness of speech is the second factor which controls articula- 
tion. Especially in a church or other large auditorium the initial 
loudness of the speaker’s voice becomes an important factor in 
determining the loudness of speech at the listener’s position. 
Without electrical reénforcement the capacity for speech power 
of any speaker has an upper limit. It follows that there is also 
an upper limit to the size of an auditorium in which unamplified 
speech can be heard satisfactorily. At the distant seats of our 
large churches, for example, it is quite impossible to recognize 
the unvoiced consonants. In fact, the weaker consonants are 
not even audible in many cases. It is not surprising to discover 
that the articulation will vary greatly over most auditoriums. 

Detailed experimental study has revealed that the articulation 
rapidly increases with an increase in the sound intensity level 
up to about 70 decibels, which is somewhat louder than normal 
level of speech in auditoriums (where it is usually from 48 to 60 
decibels). When speech is increased in loudness above 70 deci- 
bels, the articulation decreases slowly. This decrease in articu- 
lation is obviously due to the increased masking of the consonants 
by the vowels, which, of course, are responsible for an increased 
proportion of the total speech power at these high sound levels. 
A more detailed explanation would necessarily involve a dis- 
cussion of “subjective overtones’’ of the inner ear which is clearly 
beyond the scope of this article. 

The third factor which controls the articulation is the rever- 
beration or prolongation of discrete sounds. When a speaker 
enunciates a single syllable in a large auditorium such as a church, 
one hears a prolongation which is due to multiple reflections from 
the interior surfaces of the inclosure. The time required for the 
sound to decay or die down to inaudibility is a measure of the 
reverberation. Echoes are particular types of reverberation in 
which the reflected sound is recognized discretely as an acoustic 
image of the source. Reverberation is measured in seconds for a 
decay in sound intensity to one-millionth or a drop of 60 decibels. 
Reverberation is practically nil out-of-doors, where there is very 
little reflection of sound. In buildings the reverberation is large 
where very little sound absorption is offered by reflecting walls, 
ceiling, and floors. If drapery, carpets, and furniture are added, 
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the reverberation period drops in proportion to the effective 
absorption introduced. 

If the speaker continues speaking, each syllable is prolonged 
when reverberation exists. This results in an overlapping of 
syllables depending upon how rapidly each sound dies away to 
inaudibility. Even within each syllable the vowel overlaps the 
consonant ending. Since the vowels are so much louder than the 
consonants, their masking effect will usually carry over to the 
consonant beginning of the following syllable. Where the rever- 
beration period is longer, one word will mask more than one 
whole word following as far as the consonants are concerned. 
Careful testing in auditoriums with a wide range of reverberations 
has revealed a gradually decreasing trend in articulation with an 
increase in the period of reverberation, when other factors are 
favorable and constant. More specifically, when the reverbera- 
tion is increased from .5 second to 8.0 seconds, the articulation 
decreases from about 95 per cent to 50 per cent, with no appreci- 
able noise present and with the intensity level of the speech main- 
tained at the full loudness of 70 decibels. It is evident that rever- 
beration control is very important. 

The shape of the auditorium is the fourth factor which controls 
the articulation. Two rooms may have the same general rever- 
beration, the same loudness of speech, and the same back-ground 
noise, and still have a different percentage articulation. This is 
generally due to the extent to which the reflected sound is directed 
to the listeners. As far as possible, the “acoustical” shape of a 
church in particular should be designed to favor the first reflec- 
tions, which do not arrive behind the direct sound later than 
about one-sixteenth of a second. Otherwise, these reflections 
should be diffused in the general reverberation in which no dis- 
crete echoes can be recognized. It must be conceded that one 
must have considerable experience and peculiar skill in the acous- 
tical design of new churches or alteration of old structures, if 
architectural beauty is not sacrificed in obtaining good acoustics. 

In summary, articulation in any inclosure depends upon the 
four factors: loudness of speech at the listener, the level of the 
back-ground or ambient noise, the reverberation period, and the 
shape of the bounding surfaces. Knudsen has evaluated these 
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WORD LIST FOR LETTER ARTICULATION 
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factors for a wide range of conditions. Consequently, these 
factors can be obtained for any particular church or other audi- 
torium when the loudness of average speech is known, when the 
reverberation is measured or calculated, when the noise level is 
measured or estimated, and when the shape of the inclosure is 
known. By this method it is possible to compute the probable 
articulation of an auditorium in advance of construction or 
! alteration. 


Method for Articulation Testing 


Articulation tests can be conducted by a pastor to determine 
the extent to which his congregation can hear his sermon. A 
testing group of from five to ten persons are chosen to write the 
words which each hears without hesitation or requests for repeti- 
tions if in doubt. The pastor should speak in his normal manner 
in regard to loudness and word frequency. 

The standard list of 66 words published by Fletcher and Stein- 
berg contains the important vowel and consonant sounds used in 
English speech. There are twice as many consonant sounds as 
vowel sounds to represent the conventional syllable consisting of 
a consonant beginning, a vowel body, and a consonant ending, 
which may be represented more briefly as “C V C.” These 
familiar, one-syllable words are substitutes for the consonant and 
vowel sounds alone. This word list represents the letter sounds of 
consonants and vowels and is much more convenient for inexperi- 
enced testing crews. See opposite page. 

The words are arranged in groups of three to represent the 
“C V C” frequency of consonants and vowels in the standardized 
syllable. In announcing the words, an introductory sentence 
should be used to simulate the reverberation effects of normal 

speech, for example; ‘“You will now hear the next word, ‘book.’”’ 
After using the list once, a new one should be made up with the 
same words rearranged, but in the same general pattern of ““C 
VC.” A convenient method is to write each vowel on a separate 
card of one stack and each consonant on a separate card of another 
stack. Then the cards in each stack can be reshuffled after each 
drawing in making up a new articulation list. This is necessary 
to avoid the memory effects on the part of the listeners. 
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Each important seating area should be tested. This may in- 
clude, for example, one end of the transept, front, rear and middle 
of the nave, and the balcony if any. The observers should dis- 
tribute themselves over the area to be tested and write down the 
words from the list of sixty-six which most nearly approximate 
the sound which is heard without any audible comment of any 
kind. There should be no repetitions by the announcer. 

Each observer’s list is graded for the sound which the word 
represents. The percentage of vowels correctly written is then 
the vowel articulation, while the percentage of consonants cor- 
rectly written is the consonant articulation. The syllable articu- 
lation is calculated by multiplying the vowel articulation by the 
square of the consonant articulation (each expressed in decimal 
fractions), which may be expressed as: S = CV’. It will be noted 
that some of the words in the standard list are repeated. This is 
due to the fact that each of these words represent both the con- 
sonant beginning and ending or the vowel with two different types 
of consonant following. The method will become more apparent 
by examining the sample submitted here, taken from an actual 
acoustical survey in which the results for only one location are 
included. In this case a small group of six observers were em- 
ployed who had an opportunity of becoming somewhat familiar 
with the words of the standard list. The results for this location 
indicated a syllable articulation of 59 per cent which is rather low. 
Articulation below 50 per cent can be generally regarded as un- 
satisfactory, while articulation above 80 per cent will result in 
very satisfactory intelligibility. 












































